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THIS PLANE !S 
ACTING MIGHTY 
SKITTISH, B.C. ! 














SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE. 1M 
GOING UP TO THE 

PILOT'S CABIN TO 





RC AND QUICKIE ARE SPECIAL PASSENGERS ON A 
BIG CARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 


IN FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY..... 














TAKE IT EASY, R.C THANK soopness ) 
~“YOU'RE FLYING A IVE TAKEN SOME 
FREIGHT CAR, NOT FLYING LESSONS 

A CUB, NOW! 





RELAX, SON, 
THE STICK... LEVEL 


HEAVY... THROTTLE 


PULL THE NOSE 











HOLY MACKEREL! 
THE PILOT'S PASSED 
ouT! 


DON’T BEAR DOWN ON 


HER 


OFF...YOUR RIGHT WING'S 


DOWN 


A LITTLE MORE... PLL 
TELL YOU WHEN TO 


uP, 


R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 
FLIGHT CONTROL OPERATOR RADIOS 
BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 



















AND THE CO-PILOT 
1S BACK THERE 
SICK! WE'LL HAVE 
TO TAKE Over! 
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OOD-BYE, WORLO.. J WHEN 1 TELL 
GOOD -BYE YOu TO CUT THE 
ROYAL CROWN | IGNITION...CUT 'T 

COLA! FAST! HERE wE GO 

-..BRACE YOURSELF! 























HANG ON. 
QUICKIE! 





THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUND AT TOO 
SHARP AN ANGLE... BOUNCES CRAZILY AND 
SKIDS OFF THE RUNWAY! 











TAKE CARE OF QuICK... SOME 

THE PILOT -- HE'S ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
PRETTY BADLY I NEED A 

SHAKEN UP! QuicK-uP * 


> / 


THAT TOOK 
A LOT OF 
GuTS... 























WE WANT TO THANK 
YOU FELLAS. THAT WAS A YOU FOR THE 
MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO!/ ROYAL CROWN COLA! 


IT’S A SWELL 

RS “QuicK-uP”! 
YEAH! 
: y _/ AND OON'T 


FORGET IT'S 
THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA 


WE WANT TO THANK 






















































Johnny Mack Brown tried leading colas 
in paper cups and picked Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. Try it yourself. Say 
“RC for me!"’ That’s the quick way to 
get a quick-up with Royal Crown Cola 
—best by taste-test. 








Best by taste-test 
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.  ° Know What 
You’re Talking About? 


7 ee are many people who are funny but don’t know it. Per- 
haps ignorance is bliss, but if it is, you'd better stay that way; 
for it isn’t any fun when you discover that you're the joke rather 
than the life of the party. On the other hand, the discovery of your 
ignorance may be a fine thing, even if it is no joke, provided you 
do something about it. 

Two recent polls of the American people uncovered some 
amazing statistics about our ignorance on current problems. The 
polls were taken by the American Institute of Public Opinion under 
the direction of Dr. George Gallup. The poll-takers must have en- 
joyed many a quiet laugh as they conducted the interviews. But 
they must have been sad and worried when they counted the final 
results. We were; and we think you will be, too, when you yeart 
what is certainly not a joke. 

Dr. Gallup’s field reporters asked people all over the nation 
some questions. One of the questions was: “What does the term X 
‘jurisdictional strike’ mean to you?” President Truman had urged 
Congress to outlaw “jurisdictional strikes.” Public hearings had been 
held on the proposal. Millions of words, thousands of editorials on 
the subject had been printed in newspapers and magazines, Thou- 
sands and thousands of workers had taken part in “jurisdictional 
strikes.” Yet only 12 per cent of the American people knew that the 
phrase meant a strike resulting from a dispute between two unions. 
Only one out of every five members of labor unions knew the 
answer. Only one out of three among people who have attended 
college could give a satisfactory definition. 


Another poll question was about taxes. Almost every adult 
pays taxes. Probably no subject — not even love —is more “talked 
about” than taxes, especially income taxes. But do we know how 
much our taxes are? We most certainly don’t. Far from it. 

Here are the poll results. Each person was asked how much he 
thinks a man earning $3,000, or $10,000, or $50,000 a year, and who 
has a wife and two children, now pays in taxes. The average Ameri- 
can thinks the income taxes are: $200 on a $3,000 income (the cor- 
rect answer in $131); $1,000 on a $10,000 income (the correct answer 
is $1,720); and $9,000 on a $50,000 income (the correct answer is 
$24,000). 

This editorial is not about strikes. It is not about taxes. It is 
about the non-laughing matter of our talking and talking and not 
knowing what we're talking about. We in the United States use 70 
per cent of all the paper made in the world, but we are only seven 
per cent of the world’s population. We have plenty of newspapers 
and magazines (not to mention radios) to help us keep informed. 

These Gallup polls, as well as numerous other similar surveys, 
are a challenge to all of us. For we are members of a democracy. 
We can’t make democracy work and we won't hold on to our free- 
dom for long if we don’t know what we're talking about. Hitler 
thought democracy was a big joke. He laughéd at the idea that the 
people would use their heads, or would care about what goes on 
in their country or their world. Was he laughing at you? 
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OUR FRONT COVER: Cartoonist-sculptor Truman returns to the U. S. to receive an 
Jack Lambert gives his impression of Presii honorary degree from Baylor University, at 
dent Truman preparing for his visit to Mex- Waco, Texas. He will then go to Puerto 
ico. After his three-day stay with President Rico to take part in U. S. Navy maneuvers. 
Miguel Aleman south of the border, Mr. —Reproduced courtesy The Chicago Sun. 
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Take another look... 
now do you see it? 


Do you see what makes this picture 
better than average? 

One reason is that it goes straight 
to the point — tells its story quickly. 
You'll get this effect by remembering 
these three things: 

1. Have your principal point of in- 
terest near the center of the picture. 
2. Keep your backgrounds simple. 
The sky makes an ideal background 
for many outdoor subjects. 

3. Emphasize the important part of 
the scene. Don’t include meaning- 
less, distracting details. 

These are a few of the professional 
“tips” you'll find in the 60-page 
Ansco book, ‘Better Photography 
Made Easy.” Get your copy at your 
dealer’s. 


And while you’re there, ask for 





‘“‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film — it will 
help you get a better picture every 
time you click the shutter, in spite 
of small exposure errors. 


Remember Ansco Film—you’|l find 
it helps improve your photography. 


ASK FOR 





FILM e CAMERAS 











Pick up your copy today! Here’s a photographic 
book that’s fun to read—page after page of suggestions 
that will help you become a better photographer. 


Ansco’s book, “Better Photography Made Easy,” is 
simple to understand. It costs only 25¢. Ask your nearest 
dealer for a copy—now. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 









1 \ Fea 2, Say What 
Gir / You Please! 


e « e and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


Our class is among the thousands of 
readers who enjoy your magazine a 
great deal. Following the Films, Boy 
Dates Girl and your editorials are on 
our “must read” list. 

Leonard Skrobel 
Greendale (Wis.) High School 


I think you have an excellent, up-to- 
date magazine. It contains information 
not only on English, but also on world 
news which every young person should 
know about. 

The records you list in Sharps and 
Flats as excellent are excellent, espe- 
cially the classical ones. Here’s to a su- 
perior magazine with hopes that it will 
continue that way! 

Lois Meador 
Shady Spring High School 
Beaver, West Virginia 

oO o o 

Although our class reads, studies and 
enjoys your World Week magazine 
every week in school, it has never oc- 
curred to me to write you before. 

But now something has happened 
which makes me sit down and take my 
pen in hand! When our class was hand- 
ed the Feb. 3rd issue, we were told 
to look through it and read whatever 
we wished. From the comments I heard, 
the story, “Sixteen” by Maureen Daly, 
really went over big with everyone. 

I have never before seen all the stu- 
dents so enthusiastic about any story, 
either in your magazine or elsewhere. 
The story has our unanimous approval 
and it seems that almost everyone in 
our class is acquainted with the author 
through her book Seventeenth Summer. 
We also liked having the author’s pic- 
ture and short biography along with 
the story. We always had the idea that 
anyone literary must look ancient and 
stuffy. Miss Daly certainly disproves 
that notion. I’m sure every one would 
appreciate more short stories by Mau- 
reen Daly since her real life experiences 
make her a favorite of the average teen- 
ager. 

Ruth Haag 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Big Four tackle 
the tangled problems of peace 
with Germany and Austria 
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east — to Moscow. There, in the shadow of the ancient 

Kremlin, the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four Powers 
(the United States, Britain, Russia, and France) meet to 
tackle the tangled issue of what to do with Germany. 

It is Chapter II of World Peace II. Chapter I was the 
recent signipg of the peace treaties with the five Axis 
satellite states. Still to come, at some future date, is Chapter 
III — the peace with Japan. 

The puzzling problem of the future of the Reich over- 
shadows all international issues today. The Allies who 
fought against Germany during the war seem now — in 
peace — to be fighting over Germany. There is: danger that 
Germany may become not only the arena of the struggle 
for power in Europe between the so-called eastern and 
western blocs, but also the very weapon that these blocs use 
against each other. 

There are many angles to the German problem. The most 
important of them may be summed up in the following ques- 
tions: (1) Why is Germany the key to Europe’s peace? 
(2) How can German industry be restored for the benefit 
of Central Europe without building up a new war machine? 


ton March 10, 1947, the eyes of the world turn 
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The “bill” against Germany and Austria. Map shows 
Allied territorial claims against these two countries. 





(3) How can the seeds of Nazism be destroyed and the 
Germans re-educated to a peaceful, democratic way of life? 
(4) What commitments have already been made by the 
Allied leaders with regard to postwar Germany? (5) How 
do each of the Big Four differ in policy and attitude toward 
Germany? What do the Russians want? The French? The 
British and the Americans? Finally, (6) what are the issues 
involved in the Austrian peace, which is also up before 
the Moscow conference. Let us take up these questions in 
that order. 

1. Why is Germany the key problem? The Germany 
which is the pawn on the world chessboard is a country of 
66,500,000 people, inhabiting an area of 182,000 square 
miles. The importance of Germany has been shaped by her 
geography, geology, and technology. Geographically, Ger- 
many occupies the heart of the European continent. German 
rivers and railways form the gateway to Central Europe. 
Geology made Germany one of Europe’s two great sources 
of coal — and coal is the black blood of industry. Finally 
technology — Germany’s industrial capacity — has made her 
the “work-shop” of Europe. Before the war, Germany sup- 
plied 50 per cent of Europe’s iron, 50 per cent of its steel, 
and 60 per cent of its coal. 

2. How can the industrial and economic health of Ger- 
many be restored without making her a potential aggressor? 
The answer, obviously, lies in rigid supervision. It will be up 
to the Moscow Conference to work out effective, foolproof 
controls. 

3. How can the Germans be re-educated? Twice within 
a generation, Germany has plunged the world into war. 
Through most of their history the Germans have permitted 
themselves to be ruled by militarists. If there is to be peace 
in Europe, the German people must lose the will to aggres- 








& — 


sion. But education, admittedly, is a slow process. Al] that 
the Allies can do is to disarm and demilitarize Germany — 
thus making it impossible, physically, for the Germans to 
wage war again. Morally, it is a problem that can be solved 
only by the Germans themselves. 

4. What are the Allied commitments regarding Germany? 
*The master plans for postwar Germany were blueprinted 
at two historic conferences of the Big Three. The first was at 
Yalta, Russia, in February, 1945, before the German sur- 
render. There, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 


and Generalissimo Stalin stated that the goal of the United . 


Nations was “to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
{thus ensuring that] Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world.” 

The Big Three further declared: “We are determined to 
disarm and disband all German armied forces . . . remove or 
destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or con- 
tro] all German industry that could be used for military 
production . . . wipe out... Nazi . . . organizations and 
institutions. . . 

This plan called for the partition of Germany into four 
zones, with the forces of the United States, Britain, Russia 
and France each occupying a separate zone. 

Then in July, 1945, a second Big Three Conference was 
held at Potsdam, Germany. It was attended by President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee and Generalissimo Stalin. 
This conference fixed the boundaries for the four zones. 
East Prussia was detached from the Reich and divided 
between Russia and Poland. All of Germany east of the 
Oder and Neisse rivers was placed temporarily under Polish 
administration. There was also an understanding that 
Poland was to be given German territory to make up for the 
lost of her eastern provinces to Russia. The final frontiers 
of Germany were to be settled by the Peace Treaty. 

Finally, last December, at their New York Conference, 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers decided to meet in Moscow 
on March 10 to dratt the peace settlements with Germany 
and Austria. Preliminary work on these treaties was begun 
by their deputies in London on January 14. 

5. What kind of Germany do each of the Big Four want? 
The differences that divide the Allies fall into these broad 
classifications — political, economic, and territorial. 

What does Russia want? Politically, the Russians would 
like to see in Germany a centralized government that would 
be friendly to the Soviet Union. By “friendly,” the Allies 
fear that the Russians mean a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment. Economically, the Russians seek from Germany a 
maximum amount of reparations (compensation for war 
damage). They have set the figure at $10,000,000,000. 

The catch is that the Russians want “reparations from 
current production.” This phrase will be prominent in the 
news from Moscow and should be understood clearly. What 
it means is goods manufactured in German plants — such 
as steel, machinery, machine parts, etc. But since Germany 
has no raw materials, the United States and Britain would 
have to supply them. Thus, indirectly, America and Britain 
would be paying reparations to Russia. The United States 
is opposed to current reparations and regards them as 
contrary to the Potsdam agreement. 

Then there is the territorial issue of Germany’s eastern 
frontier. Russia insists that Poland should retain all the 
German territory she now occupies east of the Oder-Neisse 


line. But the United States is standing by the wording of 
the Potsdam agreement and contends that the German- 
Polish border is still to be fixed. 

The French demands are simple enough. They want a 
treaty that will give them the greatest possible security 
from a fourth attack by the Germans. They also seek a 
measure of economic support in the form of coal and steel 
deliveries. For this reason, they are demanding the out- 
right annexation of the Saar Basin (which is acceptable to 
the U. S.). They have, however, retreated from their origi- 
nal insistence on the detachment of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land from Germany. The French now propose to place these 
two regions under the international control of the United 
Nations, 

Now we come to what Britain and the United States 
want. The fact is that they both want the same thing and 
for the same reasons. The two countries have \found the 
cost of occupation — $550,000,000 a year —a serious drain 
on their resources. They, therefore, favor a treaty which 
would reduce their occupation costs and at the same time 
contribute to Germany’s economic recovery. The latter, 
they feel, is essential to the industrial rebuilding of all of 
Europe. 

Politically, the Anglo-American goal is the creation of a 
democratic, federated German government, neither pro- 
nor anti-Soviet in out- 
look. As former Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes 
pointed out in a speech 
at Stuttgart last Sep- 
tember 6, “It is not in the 
interests of the German 
people or in the interest 
of world peace that Ger- 
many should become a 
pawn or a partner in a 
military struggle for pow- 
er between East and 
West.” 

6. What are the issues in the Austrian peace? The big dif- 
ficulty here is one of attitude. The Western Allies regard 
Austria as a liberated country, like Denmark or Luxem- 
bourg. The Russians are inclined to consider her as a former 
Axis satellite. Because of this, they feel that they should 
receive reparations from the Austrians — a view not shared 
by the Anglo-Americans. 

A second point of conflict between East and West is on 
the definition of what constitutes German assets in Austria. 
According to the Potsdam agreement, Russia is entitled to 
all such assets in her occupation zone of Austria, But what 
exactly are German assets? Potsdam did not say. Russia 
defines them as all German property in Austria at the end 
of the war.’ The United States defines thera as German 
property there prior to 1938 (the year Austria was absorbed 
by Germany). And that’s the rub. 

Then we have the question of Austria’s frontiers. In 
the American view, they should be the same as they were 
in 1938. But Yugoslavia, backed by Russia, is demanding 
a large slice of the province of Carinthia. 

Add up all these problems and you see how the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers are in for a hot time in cold Moscow 
in the coming days. 
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OHNNY APPLESEED is one of those real characters 

who, like Mike Fink and Davy Crockett, have become 
legend. There is no doubt that Johnny Appleseed was real. 
His name was John Chapman; he was born in Massachu- 
setts about the beginning of the Revolutionary War. He 
made his first appearance in history about 1800, floating 
down the Ohio River in a contraption consisting of two 
canoes tied together and filled to overflowing with decaying 
apples. Thereafter, for almost half a century, he belonged 
to the old Northwest — the great Ohio country, then open 
for settlement and filling up at a rapid rate. 

Johnny Appleseed was an evangelist, and he spread two 
gospels. One was the gospel of spiritual salvation — the 
“news straight from Heaven,” as he called it; but it was 
not quite “straight from Heaven.” It came through Emmanu- 
el Swedenborg, the great Swedish mystic and visionary. The 
other gospel was what we would now call conservation. 
That name had not been invented then, nor indeed was 
there any need for the kind of conservation which was 
called for a hundred years later. 

John Chapman was a simple man with a simple passion. 
He wanted to plant apple trees, and to persuade everyone 
else to plant apple trees. Year after year, dressed in an 
amazing costume of a coffee bag or flour sack, with holes for 
arms and legs, and a tin bucket for a hat, he wandered 
back and forth over the Ohio country, distributing apple 
seeds and seedlings, pruning his orchards, giving medicinal 
herbs to whites and Indians alike. The Indians regarded him 
as a medicine man, and even during wars left him un- 
molested. To the whites he was friend and adviser on all 
matters of soil and crops and trees, a sort of primitive 
“county agent,” and something of a “circuit rider.” 


Growth of the Legend 


Johnny Appleseed became legendary even in his own 
lifetime; since his death, just one hundred years ago, the 
legend has grown. Stories and novels have been written 
about him, poems celebrate him, and monuments com- 
memorate him. Vachel Lindsay, who had a deep feeling for 
everything American, wrote a series of twelve poems, “In 
Praise of Johnny Appleseed,” and Rosemary and Stephen 
Vincent Benet put him into their Book of Americans. 

Lindsay’s interpretation is philosophical: he sees in 
Johnny Appleseed a symbol of civilization conquering the 
wilderness, his apples pouring down the mountains of the 
West. 

Reproofs for men who build the world like moles, 
Models for men, if they would build the world 
As Johnny Appleseed would have it done— - 


It is entirely natural that Americans should have made a 
folk-hero of Johnny Appleseed and natural, too, that his 
fame should flourish especially in the last half century. The* 
19th century was not, on the whole, conscious of the im- 
portance of planting trees, or conserving the natural re- 
sources. It was toc busy clearing away forests to make farm 
land, girdling the trunks, even ‘setting fire to woods, Not 
MARCH 
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AMERICA'S APPLE MAN 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 





Drawing by Robert McCloskey from “Yankee 
Doodie’s Cousins’’ (Houghton Mifflin Company) 


until the end of the century did Americans wake up to the 
fact that their wonderful forests were vanishing, and that 
with them went the top soil of some of the best land in the 
world, 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who saw that this issue of 
conservation was the most important issue before the Amer- 
ican people, and who, with the aid of such men as Gifford 
Pinchot — began to do something about it, He set aside hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of public land as forest reserves; 
called conferences of governors to consider the whole con- 
servation problem; aroused public opinion to the urgency 
of the issue. The extravagant waste of our nation’s natural 
resources was almost stopped, and the Government began 
the work of restoration. That work has been carried forward 
only fitfully. Little progress was made, in fact, between the 
administrations of the first and the second Roosevelt. 

It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who really took up the 
unfinished work which his distant cousin had left, and who, 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps, the reclamatian 
services, the TVA, and other agencies, began a great pro- 
gram of reforestation. The war cut across that program, 
and made heavy demands on the forests of the nation. 

Even now the forests of the United States are barely 
holding their own. The demands for building and for paper, 
which comes from wood-pulp, are growing by leaps and 
bounds. Forest fires, disease, and insects also take their toll. 
The Federal Government is doing what it can; some state 
governments cooperate, some lag behind; some lumbering 
companies cut and slash and leave behind them a ruin, or 
worse yet, a tinder-box. The United States is still way 
behind most northern European countries in its care for its 
forests, There is still work for Johnny Appleseed to do, 
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Talburt in The Pittsburgh Press 


“Goin’ My Way?” 


OULD you like to"know how to reduce taxes? How to 
lower the national debt? How to cut Government 
spending? 

Why, it’s as simple as apple pie! 

But it’s not the kind of pie you may have for dessert to- 
night. It is a pie which represents the money received and 
spent by the Federal Government. The ingredients of the 
pie are taxes — principally on individuals and on corpora- 
tions. Once prepared, the tax pie is split up ihto appropria- 
tions for Government departments and services. 

Congress is now baking pie for the 1948 fiscal year, July 
1, 1947-June 30, 1948. Work began when President Truman 
presented his budget message to Congress. For the first time 
in 16 years, a president proposed a balanced budget. A bud- 
get is in balance when income equals or exceeds expenses. 
Mr. Truman proposed Federal expenditures of $37,500,- 
000,000. He suggested continuing present tax rates, which 
would bring the Government $200,000,000 more than his 
proposed expenses. This $200,000,000 could be used to re- 
duce our national debt. 

That’s thirty-seven and a half billion dollars the President 
is talking about. Let’s remember just how much a billion 
dollars is. A billion dollars could supply 100,000 veterans 
with $10,000 homes. A billion single dollar bills, laid end 
to end, would stretch around the Equator four times. 


Budgetary Billions 


The Big Four items in the President’s budget use up a 
number of these billions. They are: 
National defense (Army and Navy)..... 
Veterans’ services and benefits 
International affairs (loans. U. N.., etc.) 
Interest on the national debt (interest to 
those holding Government bonds and 
securities ) 5 billion 
Income to cover Government expenses, according to the 
President, would be covered mainly by: 


11 billion 
7 billion 
8% billion 


Income taxes on individuals ............ 19 billion 
Taxes on corporations _._. .........+.. 8 billion 
Taxes on goods (tariffs, etc.).......... 6 billion 


These were the President’s suggestions. It is up to Con- 
gress to act on them, and to write its own tax and appro- 
priation bills. Because Congress is led by the Republicans, 
rather than by Mr. Truman’s own party, opposing views 
developed rapidly. 

For the first time, thanks to the Congressional Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, Congress appreciated the problem in 
a new way. The Reorganization Act calls for a Joint Con- 
gressiona] Committee on the Budget. This new committee 





consists of the combined membership of four permanent 
committees: the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees, the Senate Finance Committee, and the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The Joint Committee made its budget recommendations 
on February 14. The Committee suggested a six billion dol- 
lar cut in President Truman's budg+.. From the Committee, 
the budget discussion shifted to the floor of both houses. 
Congress does not have to follow the Joint Committee's 
recommendations. Republican Senators voted to limit the 
budget cut to $4,500,000,000. 

Hovering over all the talk of taxes and the budget is the 
national debt, a financial giant standing $260,000,000,000 
tall. A simple way to explain the national debt is to say 
that it is money which our Government owes to its citizens. 
Put another way, it is the resources we turn to when we do 
not have enough money available (through taxes) to meet 
current expenses. 

To meet these expenses, the Government borrows money 
from banks, corporations, and private citizens by issuing 
bonds. These bonds pay a fixed rate of interest, which ex- 
plains the untouchable five-billion-dollar item in the present 
budget to pay this interest. The U. S. Government has al- 
ways been a “good investment,” because it has always met 
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Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 


“And How Do | Reduce in That?” 
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its interest charges and has had the cash ready to pay off 
its bonds when they fell due. For that reason, Uncle Sam has 
little trouble finding people who will lend money to him. 

The national debt, which started after the Revolutionary - 
War, takes a jump during every war. During the 1930s it 
rose steadily to finance the Government’s extensive public 
relief program. The national debt was $40,000,000,000 in 
1939. During World War II, it multiplied seven times to a 
record high of $286,000,000,000! 

Many Republican Congressmen believe that the national 
debt should get as much as $3,000,000,000 from the 1947- 
48 budget. They would like to reduce income taxes by a 
similar amount. This explains why they wish to see Mr. 
Truman’s proposed expenses cut by $6,000,000,000. 

One of the campaign promises offered by many Republi- 
can Congressmen last November was a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in income taxes. U. S. citizens have been paying record 
high income taxes for the past few years, to meet part of 
the expenses of the war. 

Mr. Truman’s budget plans did not allow for any such 
tax reduction. In addition, he asked Congress to extend for 
one year beyond June 30, the special wartime taxes on lux- 
ury items such as entertainment, jewelry, and furs. A bill 
to continue these luxury taxes, which will add more than 
one billion dollars to the tax pie, was approved by Congress. 

The last time that the Republicans were in control of 
Congress, the budget totaled only $4,700,000,000. Some 
Republicans and a few economy-minded Democrats are 
thinking wistfully of those days of small Federal expendi- 
tures, But, since 1931, Uncle Sam has undertaken major 
tasks in a hundred new fields. These are in addition to the 
“untouchable” and gigantic items in the present budget. 

Money to cover veterans’ aid and interest on the national 
debt cannot be lowered. State, War, and Navy Departments 
forecast disaster for our national defense and international 
relief programs if their appropriations are cut. If major 
blows are struck on the budget, they would fall on such 
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projects as the $75,000,000 fund to provide lunches for 
school children, for instance. 

But those fighting for a small budget claim that millions 
of dollars can be saved in every Government agency, with- 
out injury to major Government tasks. They claim, for in- 
stance, the Government agencies go on spending sprees at 
the end of the financial year so that no funds will remain 
on hand to justify,an appropriation cut during the next year. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat of Virginia, has made a 
long study of Federal spending policies and believes that we 
could do with fewer agencies. : 


Reduce Taxes or Pay Off Debt? 


Republican leaders disagreed as to how much the Presi- 
dent’s $37,500,000,000 budget should be cut. But they 
agreed that a cut should be made. When the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees decided how big the 
budget pie should be, then Congress must decide whether: 

(1) to reduce income taxes, because not as much income 
will be required; or 

(2) to continue taxes at their present level, and apply 
the surplus to reduce the national debt; or 

(3) to do a little of both. 

In any case, the new tax law will not affect the income 
taxes which must be paid on money earned in 1946. The 
deadline on 1946 income taxes falls on March 15, 1947. 
(See sample return, below.) 

Like railroad timetables, Government income and expendi- 
tures are subject to change without notice. A business de- 
pression in the next 18 months, for instance, would reduce 
Government income from corporation taxes, and would throw 
the budget out of balance. The national defense program, 
taking up one-third of the budget, is based on equal un- 
certainties. With taxes and appropriations for 1947-48 
still in the planning stage, the President and the Congress 
must proceed on the basis of past experiences and best 
guesses for the future. 
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L. Write total of woges shown on this and all 3475 
your other 1946 Withholding Statements $. 4 
Altech all original Withholding Statements (Form W-2). 5 
2. Write total of all other wages, dividends, 50 
and i mi s. 


+ 











B line 2 is over $100, or tf you had emy other income (such 
as rent, etc.), use Form 1040 instead of this form. 


3. Add lines 1 and 2. Write total here... $. 3,525 
ff line 3 is $5,000 or more, use Form 1040 instead of this form. 


4 If you were a mazried person in 1946: ~ 
= dren 
b. Did your wife (or husband) have any incense Hi@ur @entecene 


excluded by law) which is sot included in line 3?7__(2______. 
("Tes or “Wo") 


oc. If line 3 includes income of both husband and wife, show hus- 
band’s i % .; wife's income $__................ - 
Tax will be computed to your advantag aris to meg 
8. What is your occupation? AvAO Aw solsorrnrann 
BB this ie co combined return, also state wile’s occupation. 


— 
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I declare under the penalties of that the 

best of ledge ALL INCOME IS REPORTED 

paves Sateen Monch 11,1947 
- (Date) 

Signature 


(if this is a combined return of husband and wife, it must be signed by both) 


(Name Uf you need more space, attach list. 
statements are true to the 
my 








[ 
F 
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Under “pay-as-you-go” taxation, most industrial wage earn- 
ers have a portion of their wages paid by their employers 
digectly to the Government every pay day. At year’s end, 
they receive a Withholding Statement, showing how much 
they earned and how much tax was paid. If total earnings 
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were less than $5,000, taxpayers may use the income tax 
return form shown above. Taxpayer sends return to Collector 
of Internal Revenue, who figures out total tax bill. If money 
sent to Government more than covers tax, Government sends 
refund. If it is not enough, taxpayer gets a bill for the rest. 


Engineer's Son 


Although his harrowing war experi- 
ences made him look much older, the 
new premier of Poland is only 35. His 
name is Josef Cyrankiewicz, and you 
say it Tsee-rahn-KAY-vitch. He was 
named to lead the Polish government 
after the recent election (see Senior 
Scholastic, February 24) and succeeds 
Edward Osubka-Morawski. 

When Germany marched into Poland 
in September, 1940, Cyrankiewicz was 
an artillery officer in the Polish Army. 
He was captured by the Germans, but 
escaped soon afterwards and joined 
the Polish underground movement. In 
1941, the German Gestapo nabbed him, and sent him to the 
Oswiecim concentration camp. There he was one of the 
leaders of a secret organization made up of prisoners of all 
nationalities. His imprisonment ended in 1945 when Ameri- 
can troops liberated the Mauthausen concentration camp to 
which he had been transferred. 

Cyrankiewicz has been active in Polish politics since 
his law school days in Krakow. With a flair for journalism 
and organization, he became a leader of the Polish Socialist 
Party, which is now one of the leading parties in the 
Communist-dominated Government Bloc. He became sec- 
retary-general of the party in 1945, and entered the Polish 
cabinet last November. 

The son of a construction engineer, Cyrankiewicz now 
is the chief figure of the Polish government, heading a 
cabinet composed of men of five different parties. 


] 
| 





Engineer in Atomic Energy 


Members of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
“came near dancing in the streets” when 36-year-old 
Carroll L. Wilson agreed to join them as general manager, 
says the New York Times. 

Despite Wilson’s youthfulness, Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
praised him to the skies before a Senate Committee con- 
sidering Wilson’s appointment. Dr. Compton said he didn’t 
know where the A.E.C. could get a better man for the 
$15,000-a-year post. Dr. Compton first knew Wilson as a 
student at M.I.T., where he specialized in engineering and 
business administration. 
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When Wilson graduated in 1928, Dr. Compton hired him 
as his assistant. His mext post was as special assistant to 
Dr. Vannevar Bush in handling patents on inventions by 
M.LT. faculty members. When Dr. Bush went to Wash- 
ington to direct the wartime Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, he took his clear-thinking, hard-working 
assistant with him. In 1945, Wilson was loaned to the State 
Department to help prepare the Acheson-Lilienthal report 
on atomic energy control. 

Wilson, from Rochester, N. Y., has “a talent for being in 
the know and keeping his mouth shut about it,” that should 
make him an ideal manager for the biggest job in history — 
developing atomic power for peacetime purposes. 


Engineer in Germany 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall has a staff of 100 
with him in Moscow this month (see page 5). One of his 
closest and most able advisers will be Lieutenant General 
Lucius DuBignon Clay, commander of the U. S. zone of 
Germany. General Clay has tackled the problems of postwar 
Germany just as he has approached other perplexing situ- 
ations —with grim seriousness and a determination to see the 
job through. 

The Georgia-born West Pointer has been an important 
“number two” man in recent years. A major at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack, Clay was picked by the Army’s 
supply chief, General Brehon B. Somervell, to be his right- 
hand man. Moving swiftly up the ladder of military ranks, 
General Clay was responsible for much of the work which 
made the United States “the arsenal of democracy” in the 
early days of the war. 

When the war reached a critical state in December 1944, 
the tireless General Clay became number two man to James 
F. Byrnes, then War Mobilization director. One month before 
V-E Day General Eisenhower picked Clay as his Deputy 
for Civil Affairs—which meant the job of running occupied 
Germany. When Gen. Joseph McNarney replaced Eisen- 
hower, Clay remained as number two man in Germany. 
In January 1947, Clay took full charge of the American 
occupation zone. 

The 49-year-old ex-engineer has one hobby: hard work. 
He dislikes athletics, is not good at a party, and hates to 
be photographed. He lives with his wife in a small home 
near his Berlin headquarters, and works from early morning 
until late in the evening. 

Dealing with German officials, he is coldly formal, and his 
Russian, British, and French colleagues know that General 
Clay means exactly what 
he says. 

Trained in diplomacy as 
well as military matters, he 
is the son of Senator Alex- 
ander Clay and a distant 
kinsman of statesman Henry 
Clay. He would like most 
of all to turn his job over to 
a civilian admjnistrator for 
Germany. He believes an 
occupation army is the 
exact opposite “of the 
democracy we are trying 
to teach.” 


Harris & Ewing 


GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY 
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Harris & Ewing 


Richard and Clark Green, twin page boys. 


& 

HE annoyed congressman stopped the boy hurrying past 
] him in the Capitol corridor. 

“Where's that bill I sent for an hour ago?” he asked. 

“You didn’t send me, sir,” Clark Green answered. “It must 
have been my brother!” 

Clark was not making a wisecrack. When he became a 
page in the House of Representatives, the first thing he 
learned was to be courteous at all times. The truth is, it was 
his twin brother, Richard Green. The 16-year-old twins 
work with 60 other boys as the official messengers of Capitol 
Hill. 

This year there are many new faces among the 21 pages 
in the Senate and the 41 in the House. Page boys, along 
with such other congressional job-holders as doorkeepers 
and elevator operators, get their jobs through patronage — 
political plums dished out by the majority party. When the 
Republicans became the majority party, many pages who 
had been appointed by Democrats lost their jobs. 

Outside of knowing a congressman — or knowing some- 
one who knows a congressman — it is not difficult to meet 
page-boy qualifications. Any boy between the ages of 12 
and 17 can be a House page. Senate pages must be from 
12 to 16 years old. But they had better not be tall for their 
age. According to custom, no page in the upper chamber may 
be taller than the shortest senator! The Supreme Court has 
pages, too. They must be less than 5’ 4” tall, at least 14 years 
old, and have completed the eighth grade. 

When page boys arrive in Washington (they come from 
every state in the union), one of their first jobs might be 
to track down a “billstretcher.” By the time they realize 
there is no such gadget, pages have learned their way 


MARCH 10, 1947 


Call for 
Mr. Congressman! 


Congressional page boys get inside view 
of how Federal laws get on the books 






around Washington. A “billstretcher” is an imaginary device 
used to senators to lengthen House bills. 

Page boys soon get a close-up of the real length of con- 
gressional bills. When House pages report for duty at 9 a.m. 
and Senate pages at 9:30, their first job is to distribute copies 
of new bills. They also pass out copies of the preceding 
day’s Congressional Record. In it, a congressman who missed 
the session can find a word-by-word description of every- 
thing that was said and done. 

Before a session begins, pages act as messengers between 
Senate and House office buildings and the Capitol. They 
also change the calendars and fill the match boxes and ink 
wells in the two Chambers. Pages in the Senate have the 
additional duty of checking the traditional snuff boxes. But 
no senator has made use of the fresh snuff for many years. 

As the congressman arrive at the doors of the chambers, 
some pages are on hand to check their coats and hats. Others 
are assigned to answering the telephones in the cloak rooms. 
In the Senate, the rest of the pages sit on the steps below 
the presiding officer’s platform, ready to jump up and run 
an errand at the snap of a Senator's fingers. Senate pages 
are required to wear black knickers and stockings, white 
shirt, and a black tie. 


Press a Button, Get a Page 


House pages, who sit on benches in the rear of the cham- 
ber, do not have a special uniform. They may wear anything 
they wish, so long as they look neat. If a representative 
wants a page, he pushes a buzzer on his desk. A red bulb 
flashes on the switchboard at the page bench, and a page 
springs up to do the congressman’s bidding. He might be 
asked to deliver a message that will decide the fate of an 
important bill. Or the page might be asked to telephone the 
congressman's wife to say that he will have to work late 
that night. 

For this work, pages receive an average of $196 a month 
after taxes are deducted. Part of their salary — $20 a month 
— goes for tuition at the Page School in the Capitol base- 
ment. Pages have to rise early to make their first class at 7 
a.m. They are at school most of the morning, and again in 
the afternoon after Congress has adjourned for the day. 

The congressional handy boys have to keep up their 
grades to keep their jobs. And when Congress’ work gets 
heavy, they must be on duty for night sessions. It’s a rugged 
schedule. But the boys enjoy the excitement and bustle of 
Washington. And they can point proudly to the Capitol big- 
wigs, like Senate Secretary Carl Loeffler, who started their 


careers as page boys. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 








i. THEY MEET IN MOSCOW 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 8. Total, 
40. 


1. Germany’s industry must be re- 
stored: 

(a) the French are cor.mitted to 
a good neighbor policy 

(b) the alternative is gradual 
starvation 

(c) the British and Americans 
need the Ruhr for weapons 
against Russia 

(d) the Germans are innocent of 
Hitler’s crimes 


2. Germany has been called the 
“workshop” of Europe because: 
(a) Hitler robbed the neighbor- 
ing countries 
(b) she has tremendous hydro- 
electric resources 
(c) she has enormous capacity 
for steel production and 
many skilled workers 
(d) the industrial revolution in 
Europe began there 


8. The way to make sure that Ger- 
many will not be aggressive again is to: 
(a) release ajl known Nazis 

(b) restore the German bound- 
aries that existed before Hit- 
ler came to power 

(c) allow the Communist party 
to control her regeneration 

(d) disarm her under rigid super- 
vision for a long time 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


4. The blueprints for the future of 
Germany were first prepared by: 

(a) Britain, Russia and the U. S. 
at Yalta and Potsdam 

(b) the Big Four Conference last 
December in Paris 

(c) the Atlantic Charter confer- 
ence 

(d) the General Assembly of the 
U.N. 

5. The dispute between the Russians 
and the Anglo-Americans over repara- 
tions stems from: 

(a) the Russians demand for rep- 
arations from current produc- 
tion 

(b) the Russian insistence that 
Yugoslavia be represented at 
the Moscow meeting 

(c) the British demand that the 
Ruhr be annexed by France 

(d) the fight to control Germany’s 
iron ore 

My score 


ll. NATIONAL BUDGET 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statemehts. Each counts 8. Total, 
40. 

1. The President’s budget amounted 
to (in dollars) : 

(a) 260 billion (c) $1.5 billion 
(b) 87.5 billion (d) 21 billion 

2. The largest item in the President's 
budget is: 

(a) TVA and other (c) defense 
ms (d) bureaucracy 
(b) social security 





3. Whenever the national budget is 
unbalanced, the difference is made up 
by: 

(a) borrowing (c) canceling 

(b) reducing taxes - debts 

(d) soaking the 
rich 

4. The greatest source of revenue 


comes from: 

a) luxury taxes c) stam 

fe) oom dl taxes {3} tariffs. 

5. During the last election many Re- 
publicans promised a cut in income 
taxes amounting to: 

(a) half 
(b) 20 per cent 


(c) 6 billion 
(d) 10 per cent 


My score 


iil. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine 
but they are still in the public spot- 
light. Can you recall their names? Each 
counts 10. Total, 20. 


1. A veteran Socialist leader, he is 
France’s new premier, and has the dif- 
ficult task of making French political 
parties work together. 

2. He is Britain’s chief representative 
at the Moscow Conference meeting this 
month and is also the Foreign Minister 
in the British cabinet. 








1 2 





My score Total score 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Un- 
derline the word or phrase that best 
explains the italicized word in each 
sentence. 


1. The ingredients of the pie are 
taxes. (a) seasoning; (b) parts; (c) 


preparation; (d) effects. 
2. What commitments have already 
been made by the Allied leaders? (a) 





concessions; (b) pledges; 
terms; (d) threats. 

3. The master plans for postwar Ger- 
many were blueprinted at two historic 
conferences. (a) mapped out; (b) out- 
lawed; (c) fingerprinted; (d) can- 
celled. 

4. Less important peace treaties were 
signed with the five Axis satellite states. 
(a) referring to comets; (b) referring 
to the earth; (c) revolving about; (d) 
a primary planet. 

5. The problem of the 
treaty is another knotty question. (a) 


(c) peace 


Austrian - 





difficult; (b) evil; (c) jointed; (d) re- 
ferring to navigation. 

6. The nineteenth century was too 
busy girdling tree trupks. (a) bolstering 
up; (b) using trees as girders; (c) 
cutting away the bark; (d) painting. 


19-9 [e-¢ So-p [B-g ‘q-Z ‘q-T 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
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ingredient — In gré di ént 
satellite — sdt é lit 
flourish — fiir ish 


Gifford Pinchot — git fi fird pin shé 
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FATHER WAS A GREAT SOCIALIST AND 


By Victor Wolfson 


Permission the New Yorker. Copyright, 1946. 
The F-R Publishing Corporation. 


Y MOTHER, who was a dress- 
NM ster. had a black dummy 

which stood in a corner of the 
bedroom where she worked. All through 
my boyhood, this badge of my mother’s 
trade was a source of terror and con- 
fusion to me. I knew that the black 
figure, grotesquely cut off at the neck, 
approximated a woman in the nude. 
If I imagined the appropriate head, the 
figure became my mother or my rich 
aunt Anuta or even my teacher at school. 
It did not much matter that for feet 






































the dummy had a pair of iron casters, 
for a skirt a stiff wire netting, out of 
which grew the hips, the bulging rear, 
the tubular waist, the protruding chest, 
and the startling neck, cut off a few 
inches above the shoulders. I knew 
somehow that I was viewing the secret, 
essential structure of Woman. By turn- 
ing a small metal crank which stuck 
out from the dummy’s back, my mother 
could expand the figure to horrifying 
dimensions, It would split down the 
sides, and the front of it would move 
slowly away from the rear. The dummy 
was the cause of many of my night- 
mares. 

When I was eleven, my father’s 
health broke down and he had to give 
up his job—for seven years he had 
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had a newspaper delivery route in a 
remote corner of Brooklyn — which, 
with my mother’s dressmaking, had 
kept the family going. My mother wrote 
to my father’s sister Anuta, who paid a 
brief visit to our cold-water flat, saw 
that our financial difficulties were genu- 
ine, and bought a house for us in 
Brighton Beach. My father and my aunt 
Anuta had been revolutionists in Rus- 
sia; now she was married to a wealthy 
manufacturer in Elkhart, Indiana, and 
had long ago forgotten The Cause. My 
father, however, had remained desper- 
ately poor and continued to yearn for 
the bright world that was coming 
through Socialism. 

I was delighted when my mother an- 
nounced to the men who had come to 
move us to our new home that she was 
not taking the gruesome dress form. 

“The past I leave behind,” she said, 
“and good riddance.” 

My father laughed and said, “If you 
are leaving behind your past, then. I 
leave mine. Here, hide this away so I 
never have to look on it again.” He 
thrust a wide leather strap into my 
mother’s hands. She took it and buried 
it happily at the bottom of a trunk. 
When my father wore this strap, it en- 
circled his torso diagonally, from the 
right shoulder to the left hip, like a 
diplomat’s ribbon. It was used to sup- 
port the enormous bundle of news- 
papers he had to carry on his route. 
Though he discarded the strap while 
he was still a fairly young man, to the 
end of his life he always walked with 
a slight lean to the right, as though 
that heavy load of newspapers was still 
there on his left hip. 

With great joy, my father and mother, 
my brother Gregor, and I left our past 
behind us and journeyed with the mov- 
ing men into the future. Over the door- 
way of the big, two-story house, in gold 
letters on the green glass panel, were 
the words “The Anita.” The house was 
named in honor of our benefactress, 
but the painter had Americanized the 
spelling of her name. 

In Brighton Beach we were to em- 
bark upon a new business. We were go- 
ing to rent out rooms. We moved into 
the Anita in April. All that month and 
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all the month of May, my brother 
Gregor and I arranged and rearranged 
furniture with my father. My mother 
directed us. We were trying to fill the 
four bedrooms on the second floor with 
the few pieces of furniture we owned. 
No matter how we placed them, the 
bedrooms looked depressingly bare. It 
was soon evident that if we were to 
rent any of the rooms for the summer 
season, we would have to acquire more 
furniture. My father and Gregor came 
home one afternoon, both of them car- 
rying two orange crates. One of them 
was placed in each bedroom and my 
mother sewed ruffles of gingham around 
them. Then she tacked a pad of blot- 
ting paper on top. They made very 
satisfactory bedside tables. Our largest 
bedroom was soon rented. It contained 
an iron bed, a bureau, an orange-crate 
table, and three oak dining-room chairs. 
As soon as my father pocketed the de- 
posit given him. by the tenant, who said 
he would return on June 15th, when 
“the season” began at Brighton Beach, 
the three oak chairs were moved out of 
this bedroom into the next largest room. 
Soon this room was rented. Immedi- 
ately the oak chairs were taken out and 
moved down the hall into the next bed- 
room. 

“And what will we do when they all 
move in, expecting to find chairs in their 
rooms?” my mother asked. 

“We will worry about that when 
they move in,” my father answered. 
“Besides, with these deposits they have 
given me, I can buy a _ houseful of 
chairs, no?” My mother looked at him 
with new respect. Obviously, my father 
had at last found his place in life. He 
should always have been a_business- 
man. By the first of June, all four of our 
second-floor rooms were rented, and 
we took the sign “Elegant Furnished 
Rooms” out of the window in the sun 
porch. Gregor and I shared a little 
room off the kitchen. A neighbor had 
told us that it was called a maid's 
room, and we felt as if we were living 
in some wonderful dream when we had 
to employ the language of the rich to 
refer to the rooms in our new house. 
My father and mother occupied a room 
in the basement. It was called the 
laundry. 


On JUNE 15th, a collection of hard- 
working people moved into the Anita. 
There was a childless couple who were 
in the corset business. There were two 
girls who worked on a Polish news- 
paper, and an irritable old lady with 
her unmarried, middle-aged daughter. 
Finally, there was a shrunken man, a 
house painter, whose face was the color 
of lead and who walked up and down 
our sun porch at night breathing in 









deeply and exclaiming, “Nothing hike 
the ocean air! It saves me!” These peo- 
ple traveled into the city every day by 
subway and returned at night to their 
seaside resort. They all shared the 
kitchen, which my father said was just 
as if Socialism had already come. My 
mother found it trying. The confusion 
in the icebox often led to quarrels, but 
since our house was bulging with sum- 
mer roomers, my mother and father 
were very happy and bore all diffieul- 
ties cheerfully. 

Things were fine at the Anita all that 
summer. With the coming of autumn 
our roomers moved out. The season was 
over. The second-floor bedrooms were 
empty and brought in no revenue. My 
father, being a Socialist, could not bear 
to see the rooms unoccupied. “So many 
poor people with no place to go and 
we have all these rooms,” he would 
say, pacing the hall. 

“But we deserve a rest from so many 
people we have in the summer,” my 
mother answered. 

“It’s not right,” my father said, shak- 
ing his head, “not right.” 

One day in November, he came home 
from the city, where he had been to a 
Socialist meeting, and with him was an 
extraordinary-looking woman. She re- 
minded me of my mother’s abandoned 
dressmaker’s dummy expanded to its 
fullest. She was striking in other ways, 
too, She had a mustache, thickly cov- 
ered over with grease paint and powder. 
Her eyes stood out from their sockets 
and folds of skin hung under them like 
callapsed awnings. She looked about 
fifty-five years old and her hair had 
been dyed. The roots were red, but the 
rest of it was black. She carried a 
small, patent-leather satchel and she 
smelled marvelous. 

“This is Madame Chenkin; Mama,” 
my father said introducing her. “She 
will occupy the little room near the 
bathroom.” My mother nodded and took 
her upstairs without a word. Later, my 
father explained to us that Mme. Chen- 
kin was a “comrade” who had been 
living in a freezing furnished room over- 
looking the Second Avenue “L” and 
that she was on the verge of collapse 
because of the .constant roar of the 
trains. She was to live with us until her 
health was restored. “The ocean air 
will do wonders for her,” my father said. 

“And she will pay what?” my mother 
asked. 

“She will be our guest,” father said. 

“Guest!” my mother shouted. “Look 
at him, a capitalist already! Just because 
we made a little money in the summer, 
do you have to spend it on strangers 
in the winter?” 

“Madame Chenkin has assured me 
she eats very little.” 


SENIOR 


“She doesn’t look it,” Gregor said. 
My father disregarded this. “Besides,” 
he said, “she will give Sonny lessons.” 

“Lessons!” I cried. “What do I want 
lessons for?” 

“Every well-educated person should 
know music, Gregor already studies the 
piano, and you, my son, are going to 
learn how to sing. Madame Chenkin is 
a singing teacher—in Russia, a very 
famous one.” 

“Sing!” my mother exclaimed. “You 
have to have a nice voice to sing!” 

“And what’s the matter with his 
voice?” my father asked coolly. 

“It’s changing. In a year, maybe in 
two, but not now.” 

“We will let Madame Chenkin de- 
cide,” my father said. 

“But Papa,” I said, “I don’t want to 
sing.” 

“You will sing!” he shouted. “That's 
all there is to it.” 


Mae. CHENKIN turned out to be 
very interesting. I visited her in her bed- 
room a few minutes after she arrived. 
The dresser was already jammed with 
jars of creams, pomades, bottles of 
scent, hand lotions, a black hair net, a 
mascara brush, tweezers, and such arti- 
cles. The room smelled like spring. I 
was delighted with her. I sat on her bed 
while she finished unpacking Her satchel. 
There was a pink peignoir, with white 
feathers down the front. There was a 
long black dress of satin. I had never 
seen clothes like these. The black dress, 
Mme. Chenkin explained as she hung it 
up on the door, was her old recital 
dress, and she had not worn it for 
vears. Her voice was deep and booming, 
and it had a heavy Russian accent. She 
smiled at me. “So you will be a singer,” 
she said. “Yes, I. will see to that.” Sud- 
denly I saw it, too. With this sweet- 
scented, dazzling woman so unlike my 
mother or any women I had ever known, 
I could be anything. She would trans- 
port me into another world, I was sure. 

She had supper with us in the 
kitchen, wearing her pink peignoir. 
After she finished her coffee, she wiped 
her mouth with the back of her hand, 
pushed her chair away from the table, 
and led me into the parlor, to the old 
upright piano which belonged to Gregor 
and which I had never dared to touch. 
She closed and locked the door behind 
us and refused to admit anyone, even 
Gregor, who banged at the door furi- 
ously for ten minutes, I was overcome 
with joy. Such privacy, such exclusive 
attention I had never before enjoyed. 
I immediately fel] in love with Mme. 
Chenkin. 

She made me stand in front of the 
piano. She did not sit on the stool but 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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New York Times Book Review 


Dos Passos; artists Georges Schreiber, 
Reginald Marsh, Adolf Dehn, and 
Henry Varnum Poor; cartoonists Virgil 
Partch, Gardner Rea, and Mary Petty; 
photographers Bill Vandivert, Hermann 
Landshoff are but a few of the distin- 
guished company of owner-contributors. 

Digest-sized, "47 is a fine looking 
magazine—well-illustrated, well-written, 
and attractively styled. Its color photo- 
graphs and reproductions of paintings 
are exceptionally good. 


WHAT'S NEW IN BOOKS 


DULCIMER STREET. By Norman Collins 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce) $3. 


Dickens, a Londoner, gave us a 
complete and unsyaring portrait of his 
city and his time. Norman Collins, also 
a Londoner, has done it for today in 
the same great tradition. Dulcimer 
Street, south of the Thames, has seen 
better days by the time the book opens 
in 1938. But it’s a safe bet that never 
in its days of Victorian elegance had 
it lodged a more interesting group of 
people than those who “let” from Mrs. 
Vizzard. The landlady herself, a slave 
to respectability, parsimony, and spirit- 
ualism, is the least lovable of the 
characters, although her girlish vapor- 
ings over Mr. Squales, otherwise known 
as Professor Qualito (a bogus spirit- 
ualist) are human enough to arouse 
sympathy. Connie, the stout-hearted 
little lodger is a relic of better days, 
now a cloakroom attendant in a dingy 
night club. She is perhaps the most 
appealing of the tenants. Mr. Josser, 
hawever, quite wins your heart with his 
unfaltering goodness and his rare com- 
monsense. These people, plus the Boons 
and Mr. Puddy (who is pudgy and dull 
as his name suggests) cope with their 
ever-increasing dramas and problems 
with quiet courage and good humor. 
Mr. Collins has written many novels, 
bu. this is his first to appear on this 
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side. His humor is a joy, and through 
his unexpected turns of phrase, he leads 
you on with constant enjoyment to an 


- ending which is not happy for all his 


friends in Dulcimer Street. He is a 


story-teller worth watching. 


MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM 
HOUSE. By Eric Hodgins (Simon & 
Schuster) $2.75. 

Housing is a very live‘and aching 
subject today, and Mr. Hodgins gives it 
a new and painful twist in his book 
about the gullible Blandings who cer- 
tainly earned an “S” for sucker. Every- 
one who had anything to do with his 
dream house knew him for an A-l 
sucker from the time the house was 
a gleam in his eye until he lay smiling 
in his sleep, dreaming that it was afire. 
How Mr. Blandings was taken! And 
how he practically begged all the real 
estate men, engineers, contractors, car- 
penters, plumbers, and tradesmen to 
rob and cheat him! What had started as 
a little $10,000 dream wound up as a 
$56,000 nightmare. Of course most of 
our readers won't be building their 
dream houses yet, but when they do, 
they can profit by Mr. Blandings’ mis- 
takes. Oh, yes, it’s a funny book, but it 
was pure tragedy for Mr. Blandings. 


THE ANGELIC AVENGERS. By Pierre 
Andrezel (Random House) $3. 


Reading this modern novel in the 
Victorian style, one thinks of the Bronté 
sisters. The two heroines, Lucan and 
Zosine, of somewhere about the 1840s, . 
wander into all sorts of exciting, even 
gruesome adventures. They are models 
of goodness and decorum, and the tense 
drama arises from their meeting with a 
deceptively mild old man who turns 
out to be the embodiment of evil. The 
struggle is between these two classical 
types. Which wins, you must find out 
for yourself. 

The book was written in Denmark 
during the German occupation. The au- 
thor is rumored to be Isak Dinesen, 
a distinguished Danish writer who cre- 
ated a stir here with her Seven Gothic 
Tales. The Danes took the book to their 
hearts, not only because the story is 
absorbing, but because they saw in it 
an allegory. The conquered countries 
represented good and the Nazis evil. 
There is no point in trying to follow 
the allegory; that only spoils the story. 
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RANKLIN PIERCE ADAMS has been described as an 
RF attractively ugly man, whose features resemble those 

of a talented horse, and whose alert eyes and scrub- 
brush mustache give his face a Groucho Marx expression. 
“F.P.A. tells the truth about everybody but himself,” a friend 
remarked. The first part of that statement is accurate enough. 
He has a wit as pleasantly acid and bracing as a good glass of _ 
cold grapefruit juice. You may have heard some of his 
learned quips on the radio program, Information, Please. 
At any rate, his famous bit of light verse, “The Rich Man,” 
should be familiar to you. 


The Rich Man? 


The rich man has his motor-car, 
His country and his town estate. 
He smokes a fifty-cent cigar 
And jeers at Fate. 


He frivols through the livelong day, 
He knows not Poverty, her pinch. 
His lot seems light, his heart seems gay; 

He has a cinch. 


Yet though my lamp burns low and dim, 
Though I must slave for livelihood — 

Think you that I would change with him? 
You bet I would! 


F.P.A. was born in Chicago, 1881. He remembers that 
“in our yard, ‘near the drying shirts and socks, I planted 
nasturtiums and four o’clocks.” At twelve he felt very ma- 
ture — so mature that he attended the World’s Fair of 1893 
and struck up an acquaintance with a girl he had never 
seen before. He was still in the seventh grade, but the 
girl thought he was a high school man. It must have been 
the old Adams wit and polish that dazzled her. 

F.P.A. went to the University of Michigan for almost 
a year, then entered the insurance business. One day he 
dropped by to see the humorist, George Ade, with the in- 
tention of selling him a policy. It was eleven o'clock in the 
morning, but he found Ade still having breakfast — and eat- 
ing strawberries at that, although this was in February and 
strawberries don’t come into season until June. F.P.A. 
looked at the strawberries, considered the lateness of the 
breakfast hour, decided: “a writer’s life for me!” 

He began at twenty-five dollars a week with a column 
in the Chicago Journal, then moved on to New York where 
he wrote for the Evening Mail. There he inherited a column 
entitled, at the publisher’s insistence, “Always in Good 
Humor.” The strain of this daily cheerfulness finally wore 


him down and F.P.A. transferred to the Tribune, where he 
tec better writing “The Conning Tower,” a sort of daily 
“Young Voices.” “The Conning Tower” published the first 
verses of many writers~who since have become well-known, 
Dorothy Parker and Edna St. Vincent Millay among them. 

World War I recruited Adams for work on the A.E.F. 
magazine, Stars and Stripes. He sums up this period of war 
service briefly: 


I didn’t fight and I didn’t shoot 
But, General, how I did salute! 


When peace came it was the Tribune for Adams again, 
then a shift to the World, then back to the Tribune (nowa- 
days called the Herald Tribune). By this time he had added 
several naughts to his initial twenty-five-dollar salary, earn- 
ing about twenty-five thousand a year. Life was not all straw- 
berries and late breakfast, though. Once he made the mis- 
take of kidding a big full-page advertisement appearing in 
his paper. The Tribune’s business manager sent him a back- 
handed fan letter: 

“I want to thank you for yesterday’s column. It has 
cost us only about $12,000 in the first twenty-four 
hours. My congratulations on your effective work.” 

In 1937 F.P.A. signed up with the New York Post, but he 
is not, at present, doing a column for anyone. He still turns 
out verses, though. As far as verse structure is concerned, he 
is very conventional. Writing as he does in smooth, pol- 
ished meters, Adams continues in the tradition of the English 
light-verse masters, Prior and Praed. Like theirs, his verse 
does not pretend to be purposeful and serious. Instead, it is 
graceful, sleek, often mocking. Lightness of touch is all 
important. Verse of this kind, where no attempt is made 
to fire the emotions or the imagination, concentrates upon 
form. The punch of F.P.A.’s work comes as much from his 
skillful use of rhyme as it does from the surprise ending 
that lies coiled up in the poem’s tail. 

This feeling for form is probably the result of classical 
training. F.P.A. is something of an authority on the Latin 
poets, and his translations of Horace and Propertius are 
both lighthearted and learned. For free verse he has noth- 
ing but scorn. The free versifiers are just money-makers’ out 
to take advantage of a situation, he says, for: 

The editors ? 

Buy it 

At 

So much 

A 


Line. 


? Reprinted from Franklin Pierce Adams’ The Melancholy Lute, 
by the permission of the Viking Press. 

* Excerpt from “The Old Oaken Poet,” published in Christopher 
Columbus and other Patriotic Verses by the Viking Press. 
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OU’LL never be a writer until you make yourself re- 
write what you've written. You must realize that re- 
vision is ninety per cent of all writing.” 

A writer whose name you have often seen on movie 


credits said this to her ambitious daughter. Other writers 
equally famous would perhaps give revision a smaller share 


in the total effort of writing. Practically no one at all, I 
venture to say, would claim that he had ever published any- 
thing without revising his first draft. The compositions that 
require little written revision are generally those that have 
been cast and re-cast again and again in their creators’ heads 
over a period of time before they ever reached paper. 

In w-iting anything, whether it be a short note or a 
three-volume novel, there are three stages: (1) planning, 
(2), writing, (3) rewriting. The first is the pause that pre- 
cedes writing, while you consider as best you can the prob- 
lem before you— what you want to say and how you're 
going to say it. The second is the application of pen or pen- 
cil or typewriter keys to paper. The third stage is correc- 
tion — thoughtful improyement of what you have written. 

The planing stage, as you know, usually involves notes 
or an outline. In addition, it often means a careful polish- 
ing of phrases in the mind. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, au- 
‘hor of The Yearling, is one of the writers who does this, 
ind consequently she rewrites very little. This phase, how- 
ever, like the writing phase, varies in method from person 
to person. Some writers work best by hurling their thoughts 
rapidly on to paper and revising drastically later. There are 
pitfalls in both methods. “If you get the revision habit too 
strongly,” warns one writer, “you won't be able to write even 
a note to the milkman without revising it several times.” On 
the other hand, if you write your first draft too cautiously, 
you hold up the flow of your ideas. A good middle ground 
is to acquire the habit of making a first draft in as good 
English as you can, and revise as much as necessary with- 
out attempting perfection. 

A composition should not be revised the moment after it 
is written. If it is possible, you should give it at least a 
day’s cooling-off period. After twenty-four hours, you can 
play the role of the calm, dispassionate critic instead of the 
inspired author. 

As a calm critic, you will look upon your work and find 
flaws that you missed in the heat of composition. Words may 
be misspelled; words may be left out; the grammar may 
wobble in spots. That is the easiest part of revision, the part 
that can be done with the help of a dictionary or grammar. 
he difficult part comes in scrutinizing words, phrases, and 
sentences carefully. Your figures of speech, on second 
thought, may seem less poetic than fantastic. Your phrases 
may flounder awkwardly before your cool gaze, instead of 
soaring as you meant them to. You may have smothered 
a good thought in a blanket of verbiage. Ask yourself 
whether you have said what you meant with originality and 
style. If not, you may have to rewrite, taking pains to 
stick closely to the idea you are trying to develop. 

Arnold Bennett in his Literary Taste pointed out that 
faults of style are largely faults of character. Now jf you 
are candid with yourself you may find upon re-reading 
your piece that the whole thing is somewhat muddled, and 
that a rearrangement of paragraphs would clear it up. This 
takes time, boldness, and energy, but it must be done. A 
simple device to avoid needless copying is to cut your para- 
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By Agnes N. Bass 


Reading what you’ve written may be like 


catching an unexpected view in the mirror 


graphs apart with a pair of scissors and rearrange them on 
fresh sheets of paper. Look then to your transitional words 
and phrases. They must be made to turn like weather vanes 
to show the way your thoughts are blowing. 

As an impartial reader ef your own work, you may find 
yourself saying at some point, “Hold on a minute. This is 
getting ahead of me.” That means you must stop and de- 
velop or expand that hurried section until it explains itself. 
Perhaps you could drive your point home by adding some 
examples or illustrations. Take time to find them and to 
word them pointedly and clearly. 

At another spot, you may find yourself muttering as an 
honest critic, “How boring!” That demands a speed-up. 
You may achieve this by cutting out all unnecessary words 
and phrases. Tighten and tune up what you have to say. 
Have you used too many cliches, too many worn or common- 
place phrases? Can you add warmth, vigor, and color to 
your work through a nicer choice of words? Words must 
be thought of, remember, as a “band of adventurers sent 
forth to win their way into minds, to take possession, to 
raise a commotion.” 

And your sentences — are they monotonous, or varied in 
form and structure? Have you let yourself experiment a bit? 
Is the experiment successful? Every sentence should be 
tough and sinewy and yet pleasing. Remember that and 
revise accordingly. 

If you find the labor of revision tiresome, if you ask your- 
self whether so much effort is necessary, remind yourself 
that “faults in English prose come not so much from lack 
of knowledge, intelligence, or art as from lack of thought, 
patience, or good will.” You can think you are full of good 
will, but what about your patience? Can you keep it by your 
side until you have done the job you set yourself? 
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yaad and then a piece of really 
amusing humorous verse comes 
to this department. Eileen Hamill 
uses the light touch discussed on this 
week’s poetry page. Only an adult 
mind, such as Eileen seems to have, 
can resist the temptation to spoil a 
witty verse with corny humor. 


Love at the North Pole 
Where the auras of Aurora 
Fondly beam, 

And the penguin 
Woos the hen-guin 
Of his dream, 

And the blue fox 
Finds a new-fox 
In the snow, 

Sun is shining 

On your pining 
Eskimo. 


Where the fur seal 
Meets the sir-seal 
On the ice, 
And the sea gull 
Tells the she-gull 
How she’s nice, 
And the white bear 
Takes the right bear 
Out to tea — 
Come, my chosen, 
And be frozen 
Fast to me. 
Eileen Hamill 
Our Lady of Mercy School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Sister M. Consilium, R.S.M. 


Klip Smith writes that he has been 
fe , 
several years and can't help feeling 
that everyone wants to be a poet. 
Klip himself prefers prose (he en- 
closed a poem, though, “for appear- 
ance’s sake”). We sent back the 
poem, for it seemed obvious that his 
heart wasn’t in it, but we like Klip’s 
slightly-mad “One Kind.” His aim is 
to express a serious idea in entertain- 
ing fashion. The result is anything 
but ponderous. 


One Kind 


I chanced to remark in company one 
evening (I was giving a bingo party) 
that it takes all kinds of people to make 
the world. 

“No! All kinds mcke the world, but 
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it doesn’t take all kinds,” Horace argued 
from under the table. 

“I don’t know about that,” I faltered, 
feeling as if someone had laughed at 
my best ghost story. 

“Oh yes, I’m right and I know it. I 
would rather have one kind only,” said 
Horace, lapsing intc a coma with my 
best table cover wrapped around him. 
Horace doesn’t like bingo parties. 

This gave me quite a jolt; in fact, 
such a jolt that I could do nothing all 
evening but think of the result if such 
a thing came about. Consequently, I 
missed a few bingo prizes, but felt too 
upset to mind. I’m tired of lace hankies 
and dressing table lamps, anyway. 

Just imagine —a world full of peo- 
ple exactly like me! Horrible! To think 
of meeting myself on the street dozens 
of times a day sends me into convul- 
sions! And doing business with myself! 
Terrifying! Inviting myself to dinner 
with myself and having to entertain my- 
self all evening. Gad! I’m such a bore, 
too. It would never work out, no, never. 
And to think of my running a business 

why, I have no business sense at all! 
What a mess, 

After the guests had left and I had 
thrown Horace down the laundry chute, 
the thought still stuck in my mind. 
The result was a horrible nightmare in 
which I turned into a gang of me and 
robbed my bank. It was all very, con- 
fusing and I didn’t gain a thing. 

I shall never look at myself in a mir- 
ror again, but I am burning all the 
bingo markers anc. tearing up the cards 
(the laundry didn’t return Horace) so 
that nothing like this will- happen an- 
other time. 

I wonder which kind Horace wanted? 


Klip Smith, 17 


Robert E. Lee High Sckool 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 





best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 


CREATIVE WRITING 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 





Sheldon Silberman strikes an en- 
tirely different tone in “The Noise 
and the Quiet.” His formal essay is 
written in the highly rhetorical style 
usually identified with the writings 
of men like Thomas Carlyle and the 
modern novelist, Thomas Wolfe. He 
makes great use of antithesis, the 
balancing of one phrase against an- 
other whose meaning is opposite: 
“Inspiring to many as it silences all 
but thought; deadly to many as it 
burns bright the flame of mem- 
ory... .” Reading this short essay, 
one is carried along by the author's 
strong cadences. There is, of course, 
a danger in this kind of writing. 
Overdone, the effect can be too lull- 
ing. 
John Lyly in the 1500s used so 
much antithesis in his Euphues that 
even Shakespeare was influenced: 
“The camomile the more it is trod- 
den on the faster it grows, yet youth 
the more it is wasted the sooner it 
wears.” 


The Noise and the Quiet 


How lonely must he be who has not 
solitude, and yet how melancholy is he 
who has tasted it in exorbitant quanti- 
ties; his hunger aggravated, his thirst 
for it unbearable. It is indeed a mys- 
tifying offspring of life, growing from 
it and dying to be born anew. Inspiring 
to many as it silences all but thought 
and emotion; deadly to many as it burns 
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bright the flame of clandestine memory, 
enveloping and destroying fragments of 
happiness. 

And to you who are weaker than your 
emotions, beware, lest you fall prey 
and be crushed till the juices of your 
brain run dry. Beware, if beneath the 
roots of thought there lie seeds. Soli- 
tude will sprout them, water them with 
blood, and nourish them with mem- 
ory. You fools enchanted by the daz- 
zling gleam of distant stars, covered by 
nature’s cloak of blue, who succumb 
and remain as but slaves, know not 
what horizons will be in view as you 
emerge from the impregnable walls of 
its castle. It carries men to their degra- 
dation, leaving them sprawled in their 
own blood, dead. 

Though it is as wretched as nothing 
in existence, it is, to contradict myself, 
something indeed wonderful. It can be 
described in a simple sense as a para- 
dise so concrete and yet so abstract 
that it fades and dies. In this paradise, 
men search for, not gold or riches, but 
inspiration, encouragement; for some- 
thing more profound, which lingers far 
from the extremities of every day liv- 
ing. The quiet of all save the earth’s 
pulse, the strangeness of the night, the 
deepness of the infinite, the romantic 
and tragic mystery of life, all are but 
silent forces that spur men on with 
power to write and paint, to express 
that which burns beneath their breasts, 
seeking the surface. There is solitude, 
and yet the noise is deafening, the quiet 
maddening. It has killed men who were 
strong, and yet so weak; it has given 
life to others. 

“Deeper than the kingdom of death,” 
declared Carlyle, “it alone is great: all 
else is small.” 

Sheldon Silberman 


DeWitt Clinton High School, N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Raphael Philipson 





Dear Madame Chenkin 
(Concluded) 


stood next to me, ran her hand up and 
down the keys, made a face, and 
shrugged her shoulders. “Stomach in,” 
she commanded suddenly, ignoring 
Gregor’s pounding. I pulled in my 
stomach as she hit a note and then 
sang the scale. “Now sing,” she said. 
I found that I couldn’t and burst out 
laughing. 

“And what’s the matter?” she asked, 
lifting one shaggy eyebrow. 

“I'm embarrassed.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” she said, and 
struck the note again. “Sing!” I tried 
the scale again, but when I got half- 
way up, my voice cracked. She clasped 
her hands together as though she had 
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made a great discovery. “You are not 
a tenor!” she cried. “Thank heaven for 
this! I hate tenor. You are a baritone.” 
She struck a note farther down on the 


I sang. It was much easier. I ran the 
whole scale without difficulty. 

“Ochen khoroshi malchik!” she ex- 
claimed, embracing me and smothering 
me in her pink peignor. 

“What does that mean, what you just 
said, Madame Chenkin?” I asked. 

“It means ‘very good boy.’” She sat 
down on the piano stool and took my 
hand. “I know it,” she said somberly, 
“I just know it. You are very talented.” 
Her black eyes took on a faraway 
look. “Someday,” she said, “you will 
make not only your own fortune but 
mine.” I looked at her rapturously, not 
daring to move for fear of disturbing 
the vision she was creating for us both 
there in the parlor of the Anita in 
Brighton Beach. “I shall be known as 
your teacher. Yes, I am positive,” she 
continued. “Someday you will sing 
in Roxy's!” She kissed me then and 
led me triumphantly out of the par- 
lor and through the swinging door 
of our dining room to the kitchen, 
where the family was waiting. 

“He will sing in Roxy’s,” 
Chenkin announced. 

“No,” my mother cried, her hand 
on her heart as though the shock were 
too great, too wonderful. “I can’t be- 
lieve it! When?” 

“When he is ready — two years, three 
years.” 

“Three years!” my mother looked at 
my father in alarm. 

“You make me very happy, my boy,” 
Mme. Chenkin said to me. She kissed 
me on the forehead and went up to her 
room. 

“He has talent,” my father said. “I 
always knew it. He inherits it from 
my brother, who had a voice like an 
angel.”* 

“She intends to live here three years 
without paying!” my mother shouted, 
slapping her hand down on the kitchen 
table. 

Mme. Chenkin stayed with us that 
entire winter, and when June came and 
it was time for my mother to rent out 
rooms again, Mme. Chenkin announced 
that she was ill. Her room could not 
be shown to prospective tenants. My 
mother tried frantically to persuade 
Mme. Chenkin to move down into the 
basement — there was a small storage 
room next to the laundry — for the sum- 
mer months. It was very cool there, my 
mother said. Besides, it was for Mme. 
Chenkin’s own good, because we need- 
ed the reom to rent out in order to 
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keep her on free during the winter. 
“Free!” Mme. Chenkin shouted. “Have 
you noticed how your son sings now? 
A bird! The whole Valentin song from 
‘Faust’! Have I sweated over him or 
not?” 

“All right, all right,” my mother said. 
Mme. Chenkin kept to her room up- 
stairs. 

One day a special-delivery letter for 
my father arrived from Elkhart. It was 
from our rich aunt Anuta, My mother 
had written to her about the difficulty 
with Mme. Chenkin. Aunt Anuta want- 
ed to know whether my father had 
come into a fortune, maybe, and hadn't 
he made my poor mother suffer enough 
all these years without bringing singing 
teachers into the house? He must get 
rid of this Mme. Chenkin at once, 
comrade though she might be, or else 
take over the payments on the mortgage 
on the Anita. 

Mme. Chenkin’s fate was sealed. 

On a hot summer day, I took Mme. 
Chenkin to the subway, which is ele- 
vated at Brighton Beach. I carried her 
black patent-leather satchel. 

“Goodbye, Sonny,” she said at the 
bottom of the steps. “Practice hard 
every day, remember.” My eyes filled 
with tears. “Stop, stop,” she said. “No 
tears. An artist’s life is a life of suffer- 
ing. You must grow used tc it. Re- 
member, always the notes should build 
up one on top the other, like steps.” 
She illustrated, singing while a train 
roared overhead. “Dio pos-sen-n-te, Dio 
d’ am-mor.. .” 

People going up and down the steps 
stopped to stare. 

“Put always a lid down on the tone, 
remember,” Mme. Chenkin said. I 
nodded. She looked down at me and 
smiled. “So,” she said. “As soon as I 
find a quiet room for myself, I will give 
you lessons again. You will come to 
me?” I nodded once more. She took 
the satchel out of my hand, bent over, 
and gently kissed me on each eye. Her 
mascara was moist and smudged. 

“Goodbye, Madame Chenkin,” I 
said. 

“Goodbye,” she said, and turned and 
went laboriously up the steps with her 
little satchel. I stood below, her won- 
derful scent still about me. 

When she was out of sight, I walked 
back to the Anita, vowing that for her 
sake, and for her sake alone, I would 
become the greatest singer in the world. 
For a week I practiced Valentin’s song, 
and then the neighbors complained. I 
took up the piano instead. My father 
had rented Mme. Chenkin’s room, at 
half price, to an old man, a comrade, 
who taught the piano at a girls’ re- 
formatory. 
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Sharpen your wits... 


ONCE OVER F.P.A. 


After giving Once Over Lightly the 
once over, you may feel well acquaint- 
ed with F. P. A. Test that acquaint- 
anceship by matching each item in the 
left-hand column to its mate in the 
right-hand column. 


A. The ‘P’in F.P.A.’s 1. Peter 
name stands for 2. Pierre 
aemnanueadiaiaauniginns 8. Pierce 
1 


B. F.P.A. appears 1. Double or Noth- 
on the well- ing 
knownradioshow 2. Town Hall of the 
en Air 
8. Information 
Please 


C. An example of 1. Bureaucracy 
F. P. A.’s light 
verse appears in 2 
this issue, and 
deals with__—_ 8. The wealthy 

D. F.P.A.’s column, 1. Young Voices 
The Conning 
Tower, resembled 
Scholastic’s 


. Writers 


. Jam Session 


a . Boy dates Girl 

E. F.P.A. was in- 1. Alexander Wooll- 
spired to take up cott 
writing as a Ca- 
cour ty tmedn 2. Dorothy Parker 
ne 8. George Ade 


WHO IS OLIVIA? WHAT IS SHE? 

Bitter Wind is a glimpse into the 
mind of a very complex and tormented 
young person. See how well you un- 
derstand Olivia by marking the right 
answer to each question below. 


- oO WW 


1, Olivia’s attitude toward Concetta 
showed her to %e (a) heartless; (b) 
a snob; (c) compassionate; (d) toler- 
ant. 

2. Mr..Leavitt criticized Olivia’s pic- 
ture of Boreas because (a) it was bad- 
ly drawn; (b) it was over-idealized; 
(c) it lacked reality; (d) he didn’t 
know what Boreas represented. 

8. Olivia learned from Concetta’s 
drawing that real art lies in setting 
down (a) a symbol of what you see; 
(b) movement and line; (c) an exact 
representation of what you are draw- 
ing; (d) an interpretation of your feel- 
ing. 

4. Olivia drew Boreas because (a) 
it showed off her superior knowledge; 
(b) it was the best picturization of 
the wind she could think of; (c) Mr. 
Leavitt had told her to; (d) she actual- 
ly believed in a wind god. 

5. As Olivia examined Concetta’s 
drawing, she had a distinct reaction of 
(a) disgust; (b) cold; (c) fear; (d) 
exultation. 

6. In your opinion, was Olivia’s feel- 
ing of superiority (a) due to her fam- 
ily’s wealth and position; (b) simply 
a defense; (c) due to her artistic abil- 
ity; (d) an expression of generations 
of breeding. 


MALADJUSTED MALAPROPS 


If the italicized words in the sen- 
tences below strike you as odd, you're 


hitting on all eight. Can you apply the 
right words? Your dictionary should 
help. 

1. He was an honest man, and vir- 
tually returned the money he found. 

2. The butler had been in service a 
long time, and had good references for 
buttressing. 

8. The girl and her perspective 
mother-in-law were very good friends. 

4. When the ship began to sink, the 
men lowered a dingy over the side. 

5. While in Mexico, we ate tamales 


and frivols. 
OPPOSITES ATTRACT 


Here are some more words from this 
issue, listed in the left-hand column. 
In the right-hand column are their op- 
posites in jumbled order. Match left to 
right, but beware of the two extra 
words in the right-hand column which 
have no partners. 


1. Sleek a. Bohemian 
2. Tolerant b. Final 
c. Slovenly 
8. Transitional d. Bigoted 
4. Conventional ry Slippery | 
f. Unchanging 
5. Implied g. Specified 


WORD GAME 


Can you sling the slang? Work «a 
little hocus-pocus by doing just what 
the jingle tells you to, and you'll have 
four slang terms in current usage. 

Make rough boisterous fun out of 





equine’s delight. 

Make a tasselled vegetable into 
merely trite. 

Change a trim young girl into a 
slippery chick. 


Change a clarinet into a candy stick. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


OR several weeks our class has de- 

bated the correct answer to the fol- 
lowing question: 

Like (they, them), we have learned 
the traffic rules. 

The reasons of both sides seem 
logical, but one is wrong. As I have 
read your column, I hit upon the idea 
of seeking your answer. Our class de- 
cided that your decision will settle the 
argument. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Virginia Amaraso, 

Donora, Pa. 
Your sentence should read: Like 
them, we have learned the traffic rules. 





The explanation is simple: 
(1) Like, here, is a preposition. 
(2) Prepositions take the objective 
or accusative case. 
(3) Them is the objective case. 
If you wanted to use they, then you'd 
have to change the sentence somewhat: 
We have learned the traffic rules as 
they have. 
As, here, is a conjunction introducing 
a subordinate clause. They is the sub- 


ject of have. 
a 3B o 


The problem of like and as confuses 
many persons. This might be a good 
place to clear it up. Here are two con- 
venient rules that ought to help you in 
deciding where to use like. 

A. If you can use as, as if, or as 
though instead of like, then like is in- 
correct. 


Examples: 
1. Do it like I do, (Incorrect. ) 
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Do it as I do. (As makes sense 
here, so like is out.) 

2. He acts like he had been 
stunned. (Incorrect. ) 
He acts as if he had been 
stunned. (Like doesn’t belong 
here, either.) 

B. You can use like when it means 
any one of the following: resemblance, 
in a manner similar to, inclined to, 
similar to. 

Examples: 


1. He looks like me. (Resembles 
me. You can’t substitute as 
here. ) 

2. This book is like mine. (Similar 
to. As won't do here either. ) 

8. He ran like a horse. (In a 
manner similar to. As a horse? 
Nothing doing.) 

4. I feel like going home. (Inclined 
to.) 

Like has other uses — but these don't 

apply here. 
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Olivia was so wrapped up 


in herself she couldn’‘t see the wind 


By Barbara Gilman 


either side of the walk that Olivia 

Marvin, walking carefully on the 
sanded parts of the pavement, imagined 
them walls of pure white stone but- 
tressing a legendary fortress. For a mo- 
ment she forgot the injustice of its 
being Saturday morning, a day when 
she should be comfortably snoozing in 
bed instead of on her way to the week- 
ly art class at the museum. 

It took three quarters of an hour by 
subway. and the Huntington Avenue 
trolley to reach the museum, which was 
why she had to leave the house almost 
as early as on school mornings. Her 
mother was always telling her that “get- 
ting adjusted” made hard things easier 
to bear as you grew older; but Olivia 
sometimes wondered if her mother 
hadn't forgotten how painful it was to 
be young. 

A taxi horn shrilled. The driver stuck 
his head out of the window and yelled, 
“Want to get killed, kid?” 

Olivia jumped backward into the 
snowdrifts. She said, “Jeepers,” good 
and loud and though warm tears pricked 
the corners of her eyes she felt better. 

Inside the subway station, which 
smelled of wei wool and hot rubber, 
she dug around in her purse for a 
dime. She shoved the coin into the slot 
and ran clumsily toward the subway 
train just pulling into the station, Her 
thighs always seemed to get in the way 
of her moving swiftly, comfortably. She 
knew she was fat — her mother was al- 
ways telling her to hold in her stomach 
—but inside Olivia felt as thin and 
graceful as Leslie Fanning. Leslie could 
go up the school stairs two and even 
three at a time, her legs were so long. 
She had the face of a young Medici 
prince, creamy-skinned, with a_half- 
gentle, half-sullen mouth, and her 
brown hair, turned under at the edges, 
fell in thick wavy locks, Some day, 


Te snow was piled so high on 
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Olivia thought, she would paint Leslie 
wearing a red velvet skullcap and call 
it “Portrait of Leslie Fanning.” And 
Leslie would be proud of her artist 
friend. 

At Park Street Olivia left the subway 
and walked up a flight of stairs behind 
a very fat old woman who wheezed and 
paused at every step. Olivia's feet felt 
too long. She wanted to push them 
under the old lady, like a lever, so that 
she could really hurry. 

“Darn,” she said under her breath. 
“Dam it anyway.” 

She knew her mother did not like 
such words, but it made her feel bet- 
ter all the same. Leslie Fanning said 
darn and even hell all the time. The 
words covered up the raw feeling that 
struck Olivia whenever she had to walk 
into the school dining room alone, 
knowing that no one had saved a seat 
for her. Or when, as they were chang- 
ing from their gym clothes, Leslie had 
said, pulling her soft cashmere sweater 
over her head, “Why do you wear that 
brown dress all the time, Olivia? Don’t 
you have any others?” 

“It's from a New York store,” Olivia 
had mumbled. 


ST thc 


dy 


S But Leslie replied, “Why do you get 
>! Byour clothes in New York? Mummy 


ys Clark’s is just as good.” 

So, of course, Olivia could not tell 
her that the dress had been handed 
down to her from her cousin or that 
her mother was always saying in a 
voice which sounded almost noble, “Yes, 
Clark’s has nice things, but we can't 
afford them.” 

Olivia realized that she lived accord- 
ing to a pattern that made a second- 
hand dress from New York better than 
the fancy satin blouses worn by thick- 
faced Katie Hoag. Even though she had 
to ride home in the subway from school, 
Olivia knew she was a “lady,” while 
Katie Hoag, who was called for by a 
chauffeur, was “cheap.” This was be- 
cause she didn’t say’ “real good” and 
“huh” the way Katie did. Also Olivia 
smelled of scented soap, not five-and- 
ten perfume. 

Now the trolley was crawling up out 
of the tunnel, and because Olivia’s feet 
were cold she put them on the hot pipe 
that ran under the seat before her. 
Soon they would pass the window of 
the steamship line on Boylston Street 
where there were posters of Blois, Notre 
Dame, and the Riviera. Some day she 
would go back to Europe and live there, 
and paint. She remembered a little vil- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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SHORT STORY 
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Halting Inflation in China 


What Happened: You are 12,000 
times richer than you think you are — 
if you translate your money into Chi- 
nese currency. By order of the Chinese 
government, the official rate of ex- 
change was established at 12,000 Chi- 
nese dollars to one American dollar (the 
rate formerly was 3,350 to 1). This was 
one of a series of drastic measures 
taken by the authorities to solve the 
country’s economic crisis. 

These measures revive most of the 
emergency laws which were in force 
during the war years. Salaries and prices 
are fixed. Strikes and factory lockouts 
are banned. Tight supervision is estab- 
lished on banks. All private dealings in 
gold and foreign currency ure pro- 
hibited. Provisions are also made for 
slashing the national budget, the im- 
provement of tax collections, and recall 
of money held by Chinese overseas. 

The new measures are the result of 
many days of discussion and planning 
by top government leaders under the 
supervision of Chiang Kai-shek. 

In announcing the program, Presi- 
dent Chiang admitted the serious eco- 
nomic crisis, but said he was confident 
that it coyld be overcome. Declaring 
that China’s survival as a nation was 


at stake, he blamed the economic dif- 
ficulties on eight years of war and “one 
year of destructive peace,” referring to 
the current disputes between the Na- 
tionalist government and the Chinese 
Communists. 

The Chinese President stated that his 
government will continue to spread 
democratic practices within China and 
will seek to reach a political settlement 
with the Chinese Communists. 

What’s Behind It: The economic 
housecleaning now being undertaken by 
President Chiang Kai-shek is long over- 
due. Prices in Chin. have been soaring 
to unheard of heights for several years. 
But complete economic recovery in 
China is impossible until the civil war 
between the government and the Chi- 
nese Reds is ended. The promise of 
prosperity lies in a united, peaceful, 
democratic China. 


Lend-Lease, 1947 Style 


What Happened: A new type of Jend- 
lease has been offered by this country 
to Russia. It is “lend-lease” of culture. 
United States Ambassador to Moscow, 
Lieut. Gen. V. Bedell Smith, recently 
sent a letter to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov calling the latter’s 
attention to nine American proposals to 
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Starting on its voyage to China from U. S., locomotive joins 46 others 
in ship’s hold. UNRRA is sending engines to expand Chinese railways. 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
“. . . Some Changes Made” 
Should there be a two-term limit on the Presi- 


dency? The House and Senate have passed 
slightly different resolutions saying “yes.” 


Three-fourths of states must approve before 





9 dment to the Constitution. 


establish closer cultural ties between the 
two countries. 

Among these proposals are: The offer 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
make a two week tour in Russia at its 
own expense and to donate the receipts 
from ticket sales to any benefit the 
Soviet authorities designated. 

The invitation from Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton, Univer- 
sity, to Russian scientists and scholars 
asking them to take part in Princeton’s 
current bicentennial celebration. 

The offer of Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to have a Soviet girl 
student accept a scholarship in the 
U. S., sponsored by the Federation. 

The request of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
U. S. Surgeon General, for three Ameri- 
can doctors to visit Russia to do re- 
search in cancer with Russian scientists. 

The offer of Cornell University to ac- 
cept four Russian graduate students. 

The Russians have not yet agreed to 
any of the nine proposals, They have 
also refused so far to join UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization). 

What’s Behind It: These offers are 
an attempt by American cultural and 
educational leaders to broaden the base 
of friendship between U. S. and Russia. 
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Union of Unions? 


What Happened: Like a pair of shy 
lovers, America’s two great labor or- 
ganizations were making eyes at each 
other. But no one expected their court- 
ship to develop into a match. 

The American Federation of Labor 
(7,000,000 members) and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (6,300,000 
members) have been arch rivals in the 
labor field since the CIO's beginning 
12 years ago. Last December, AFL Pres- 
ident William Green proposed to CIO 
President Philip Murray that commit- 
tees of the two unions get together to 
discuss a possible merger of their forces. 

As the AFL committee, Gréen named 
himself; AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany; W. L. Hutcheson, car- 
penters’ union chief; Daniel J. Tobin, 
teamsters’ union president; and John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers head—all 
veteran AFL chieftains. 

CIO President Murray recently ac- 
cepted the AFL offer and appointed a 
five-man committee of CIO stalwarts. 
He named himself and four union presi- 
dents: the auto workers’ Walter P. Reu- 
ther, the electrical workers’ Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, the textile workers’ Emil 
Rieve, and the clothing workers’ Jacob 
Potofsky. Murray also suggested that 
leaders of the independent railway 
brotherhood be asked to join the dis- 
cussions. 

What’s Behind It: The CIO was 
originally formed under the leadership 
of John L. Lewis in 1935, when eight 
of the largest AFL unions broke away 
from the AFL. These eight wished to 
become industrial unions, which organ- 
ize workers on an industry-wide basis. 
Most of the AFL groups are craft unions, 
composed, for instance, of carpenters 
in many industries. Lewis, in turn, 
walked out of the CIO in 1942, taking 
his United Mine Workers union with 
him. Last year, the UMW returned to 
the AFL fold. 

The CIO and AFL have both worked 
for higher wages, better working condi- 
tions, and greater union strength. But 
they have openly disagreed on political 
views, and many methods of collective 
bargaining. They have also competed 
for membership in many industries, lead- 
ing to bitter jurisdictional] strikes. Be- 
cause of their unfriendliness to each 
other, it is believed unlikely that a 
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merger will take place soon. But out of 
the current discussions may come more 
unified action in several fields, particu- 
larly opposition to Congressional legisla- 
tion to restrict labor union activities. 


Peace Job for Pipelines 


What Happened: If present plans go 
through The Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipelines (see map) will be permanently 
used to supply natural gas from Texas 
to the fuel-hungry East. This is the 
latest development in the Government's 
effort to sell the pipelines built during 
the war and used to rush oil to East 
Coast ports. 

The Texas Eastern Transmission 
Company made the highest bid for the 
pipelines, offering Uncle Sam $143.,- 
000,000. The sale to the Texas com- 
pany must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

What's Behind It: The “Inch” lines 
are engineering marvels which served 
the country well during the war. Since 
the war's end there has been a con- 
tinuous dispute as to their future use. 

The coal and oil industries do not 
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“Inch” lines reach across half of U. S. 


look kindly on the use of the pipelines 
for natural gas, because they fear com- 
petition from this fuel.source, most of 
which otherwise goes to waste. But the 
“Inch” lines can transmit daily natural 
gas equal to the fuel of 16,000 tons of 
coal. This is only one per cent of a 
normal day’s coal output. 

The use of the pipelines for natural 
gas took on new importance during the 
coal strike last fall, when John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers stopped work. 
In case of future coal tie-ups, the Big 
and Little Inch lines will be pumping 
some fuel to the East. 


United Nation News 


NCLE SAM is promoting a big real 

estate deal. He has formally asked 
the U.N. Security Council for exclusive 
custody of al] the former Japanese man- 
dated islands in the Pacific. The official 
diplomatic term is “strategic area trus- 
teeship.” This means that the United 
States will have sole control of the 
islands and the right to build military 
bases on them. 

These islands were wrested from the 
Japanese by American forces during the 
war. Most of them were formerly Ger- 
man-owned but were awarded to the 
Japanese by the League of Nations 
after World War I—not outright but to 
be administered by Japan as “man- 
dates.” 

All told, there are 650 of these islands 
in the Pacific. They cover a total land 
area of 1,049 square miles, and an 
ocean area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. But they have a popula- 
tion of only 70,000. 

Britain, Australia and Russia are ex- 
pected to object to the American pro- 


posal on the ground that no agreement 
for the administration of Japanese ter- 
ritory should be completed until the 
signing of a final treaty with Japan. 

The British Government has given up 
its attempts to find a solution for Pal- 
estine and has decided to dump the 
problem in the lap of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. The decision 
was recently announced to the British 
House of Commons by Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin. 

Since the Assembly does not meet 
until September, no settlement may be 
expected for almost a year. In the mean- 
time, the British will continue to ad- 
minister Palestine. 

In making his confession of failure, 
Secretary Bevin reviewed the British 
Government’s numerous unsuccessful 
efforts to get the Arabs and the Zionists 
to agree to a solution of their differences. 
The basic difficulty, he explained, is 
that the Jews want a Jewish state and 
the Arabs want a state controlled by 
the Arabs. 











Bitter Wind 


(Continued) 


lage deep in the mountains, where the 
streets were so narrow and dark that 
the houses almost met over the side- 
walks. Sometimes an archway con- 
nected two opposite houses, bridging 
the street. 

“Sospel.” She said the name of the 
village in a half-whisper to herself. It 
had a beautiful sound, and she was 
annoyed when the garlic-smelling man 
in the seat next to her turned and 
stared at her. Olivia smiled tolerantly at 
him. He didn’t know he was sitting next 
to a future great artist. Some day he 
would see a picture of her in the paper, 
Miss Olivia Marvin, native of Boston, 
winner of the Prix de Rome. He would 
think: Why, that’s the little girl I sat 
next to in the Huntington Avenue 
trolley one day. Imagine! 

She was deep in her favorite pastime, 
murmuring the words of her biography 
as they would someday appear in Who's 
Who. “Olivia Marvin was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, daughter of a 
professor of ancient history at Harvard. 
At the age of ten, her parents took her 
on a trip to France and Italy, where 
she came to admire the works of the 
great French and Italian painters — par- 
ticularly Botticelli and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes — whose influence can clearly be 
seen in her paintings. After gradyating 
from the Winsor School in Boston, Miss 
Marvin entered Bryn Mawr College, 
which she left after two years to study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris.” 

The trolley had rounded the curve 
beyond the Opera House. One more 
stop and then the museum. Olivia’s feet 
were hot and sticky inside her galoshes. 
She walked to the door in the middle of 
the car, and as soon as the scarred 
orange doors slid open, she stepped off. 


Tue classroom was in the basement. 
Big pipes twisted across the ceiling. 
The room was lighted by a row of win- 
dows along one wall, but since they 
faced south, the sun poured in all morn- 
ing. 

Olivia took a big pad, art gum, pen- 
cils and a paintbox from her locker and 
moved to her seat near the wall. Usu- 
ally she sat with Mildred Hayes. Mil- 
dred Hayes was kind of dumb, but she 
went to the movies a lot and could al- 
ways tell Olivia exactly what happened 
in them. She didn’t draw very well and 
was always saying, “Gee, Ollie, you're 
wunnerful. You have such wunnerful 
ideas.” 

No one at school had ever called 
Olivia wonderful, but no one had ever 
called her Ollie, either. Besides, Mil- 
dred went to junior high and was un- 


attractive, so her praise did not really 
count: it was virtually the same as 
being admired by Katie Hoag. 

Olivia’s mouth tightened in disap- 
proval as she watched some of the big 
dark boys, who really frightened her, 
roughhousing at the end of the room. 
One of the girls stood near them, talk- 
ing too loud and giggling too much. 
They didn’t feel about drawing and 
painting as she did; she didn’t see why 
Mr. Leavitt allowed them in his class. 

“Hullo, Olivia, c’n I sit by you?” a 
quiet voice asked. Olivia jumped. For 
a moment she stared at Concetta Tagli- 
arda’s dark, big-eyed face and then 
at the ravelled elbows of Concetta’s 
sweater, where her middy showed. 

“This seat is saved for Mildred,” 
Olivia answered quickly. 

“Oh.” Concetta edged away. There 
was no doubt about it, Concetta smelled. 
And there were dark lines all around 
her fingernails, not just under the edges. 
Olivia knew that there were a lot of 
children like Concetta in the class, but 
she took care not to talk to them or sit 
next to them. Children like that were 
the reason she went to private school. 
She put up with them only because 
Mr. Leavitt was the best teacher and 
because she knew you had to do hard 
things if you were going to be famous. 

Mr. Leavitt closed the door; class was 
about to begin. Mildred had not come 
and the seat beside Olivia was still 
empty. She saw Concetta standing by 
the door, pressing her pad and paintbox 
hard against her side. And now Mr. 
Leavitt was saying in a clear, chilly 
voice, so that (oh, agony) everyone in 
the class could hear, “Why don’t you 
sit with Olivia Marvin, Concetta?” 

Olivia pulled the edge of her brown 
skirt under her legs as Concetta slid 
into the neighboring seat. She could 
see the smear of chocolate in the folds 
of Concetta’s shiny serge skirt, she was 
so close. She could see the little gold 
chain set with pieces of colored glass, 
against the dark flesh of Concetta’s 
grubby neck. 

“We're going to use free brush to- 
day,” Mr. Leavitt was saying. “Fifteen 
minutes for each sketch. I'll assign the 
subject and you can go ahead from 
there. After that, we'll do life sketches 
while someone poses. The first subject is 
Wind.” 

The buzz of talk in the room gradu- 
ally stilled. The sunlight from the win- 
dow laid a bright hand across the rough 
white paper before her. Olivia twirled 
he: paintbrush, hollowing the hard 
square of black pigment, thinking, She 


. knew right away that she would paint 


Boreas, the north wind. She dipped her 
paintbrush into the black and began to 
paint. At first it was hard to make the 
brush move as she wished; she liked 
working with a pencil much better. The 





brush had a way of making broad lines 
where she wanted narrow ones. And 
she couldn’t erase them either. She had 
to throw away several sheets before she 
got properly started. But after that, it 
was wonderful. 

She was glad that Mildred was ab- 
sent, for Mildred’s chatter would have 
distracted her, She watched with sat- 
isfaction as her hand outlined the curve 
of the wind god’s wings, and the rip- 
ple in his back-tossed hair. She wrapped 
him in a long billowing cloak because 
she loved to draw folds. 

“Time!” called Mr. Leavitt. “The next 
subject is Water.” 

Olivia had never worked so hard. She 
was glad she had chosen to do Boreas 
first, because now she could do the 
other gods, and they all went together 
in a series. Fire was the next subject, 
then Earth. 


Fivaty, Mr. Leavitt told the class to 
set the paintings in‘a row along the 
opposite wall so everyone could ob- 
serve them from their seats at the 
worktables. The class talked and 
laughed as the paintings were being set 
up. Mr. Leavitt opened the door into 
the hall because the room was growing 
stuffy. Only Concetta said nothing. She 
hadn’t even asked to borrow Olivia's 
rag to wipe her brush. 

After a while she asked, “Do you 
like to paint?” 

“Yes,” said Olivia stiffly, almost 
fiercely. She wasn’t going to let Con- 
cetta in on her private feelings. For- 
tunately, Mr. Leavitt now began to dis- 
cuss the sketches. Olivia sighed with 
relief. 

She didn’t listen very carefully as he 
pointed out that the sailboat in the 
first picture was moving in the oppo- 
site direction to the waves. She was 
waiting unti] he began to talk about 
hers. He would say it was the only one 
in the group that showed real imag- 
ination, and then he would ask Olivia 
to explain about Boreas because, of 
course, the rest of the class didn’t 
study mythology in public schools. Mr. 
Leavitt stopped at the sketch next to 
hers, and her heart was beating so 
heavily that she could scarcely hear 
what he said. 

The picture showed a child standing 
on a_ street corner, her shoulders 
hunched up, a newspaper blown fiat 
against her legs. A lock of hair swept 
a broad diagonal line across the lower 
part of the face, so that the top seemed 
just a pair of big dark eyes. 

“Now, what’s good about this pic- 
ture?” Mr. Leavitt asked. 

One of the boys at the back of the 
room said, “perspective.” 

“Yes, the perspective is well handled; 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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FOLK MUSIC 
#+2#+Folk Songs and Ballads (Vic- 


tor). Susan Reed aceompanies herself 
on the zither and the Irish harp. Not 
quite all of Susie’s winsome personal- 
ty comes through on these recordings, 
but enough is present to prove she’s 
about the best gal in the business. Susie 
exercises her art on: ‘"enezuela, Go 
Away from My Window, Molly Ma- 
lone, If I Had a Ribbon Bow, The Old 
Woman, The Ballad of Barbara Allen, 
4 Mighty Ship, Jennie Jenkins, My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose and The Sol- 
dier and the - ady. 


POP VOCALS 


##++H#Anniversary Song (Colum- 
bia). Dinah Shore at her best. On the 
flipover, Heartaches, Sadness and 
Tears, Dinah does a western with Spade 
Cooley’s Orch. A nice contrast, but not 
quite up to A-side, 

+ #1 Got a Gal I Love and That's 
How Much I Love You (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra. Swell singing coupled 
with western flavor and bounce. 

+iMy Heart Goes Crazy and So 
Would I (Decca). Bing Crosby. Bing’s 
hest recent release—a quick cutie and a 
slow ballad. 

+ +Squeeze Me (Black and White) 
Lena Horne. Good, but we'll take the 
Duke’s recording. The backing, You Go 
to My Head, is also good and out of 
the ordinary, but not the best Lena 
can do. 

#+There Is No Breeze and Don't Tell 
Me That Story (Decca). Judy Gar- 
land. Lacks life and feeling. 


HHHHHHHHFHHFHHHHHE 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
— Classical 


#+2#Brahms’ 
Liebeslieder 


Waltzes (Victor), 
Robert Shaw 
conducts Victor 
Chorale with duo- 
pianists, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, in a 
delightful recording of Brahms’ love 
song waltzes. Brahms’ use of the two 
pianos with a vocal group is unique and 
very pleasing. These waltzes are what 
was called in Brahms’ time “house 
music” or after-dinner music. 
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F* the best popular song, with lyrics, 

written by a high school student, Signature 
will award a big-time recording of the num- 
ber by an all-star organization. The tune 
will be arranged by famous musical director 
Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 


popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner’s name. 
Second prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, 


receive a beautiful souvenir. 


Send in your original tune and compete for 


Ray, and Johnny on your side, you have the chance for success you've dreamed 
of. See your music teacher today for further details 


JOHNNY LONG and his Orchestra 
Signature Record 15064 


HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA 


(FROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
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Bitter Wind 


(Concluded) 


she’s got the angle of the street corner 
and the building just right. What else?” 

“The proportions of the kid,” said 
someone else. 

“Yes,” Mr. Leavitt said slowly. “What 
else?” 

“It’s a real kid.” A girl’s voice spoke 
eagerly. “I seen my little brudder stand 
onna street corner like that tons of 
times.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Leavitt. “But no- 
body’s hit on the right answer yet. Why 
does your little brother stand on the 
street corner, June? Why doesn’t he 
play in the street?” 

“Cause when the wind blows, it’s 
warmer near a building, of course.” 
The girl was bored now; she looked at 
Mr. Leavitt as if she thought he was 
dumb. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Leavitt. “Now 
this is what I mean. This picture is the 
only one where the artist has implied 
the wind by showing what it does. 
There isn’t any wind in the picture, ac- 
tually, but you feel it, don’t you? It’s 
a cold sort of picture, isn’t it? You 
know that child is cold.” 

“Oh sure,” a lot of the children mut- 
tered. 

“What this picture has, then, is feel- 
ing,” Mr. Leavitt said. “It’s what every 
really good picture requires. Other- 
wise, it’s just a good-looking composi- 
tion or an interesting one, like this —” 
He was at Olivia’s picture now. “This 
is interesting because, instead of plan- 
ning her composition on a straight line, 
this artist has planned it on the slant. 
It gives the drawing a sense of move- 
ment, and that’s good. However, I don’t 
think it’s very clear.” Mr. Leavitt bent 
down to examine the initials Olivia had 
printed in the lower left-hand corner. 
“Olivia Marvin,” he said. “Suppose you 
tell us what this picture’s about, Olivia. 
The subject I assigned was Wind. I 
don’t see it here.” 

Words tangled in Olivia’s throat. She 
found she could not make them emerge 
clearly, as she wanted to. 

“It’s Boreas, the north wind,” she 
mumbled. “The Greek god Boreas, the 
north wind. It’s\a picture of him.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Leavitt. “I see. Well, 
let’s go on to the next.” 

Olivia sat very still, stricken. He 
hadn’t liked it. He hadn’t said any- 
thing about imagination or intelligence. 
He hadn’t talked about it nearly so 
much as he had about the picture of 
the child on the street corner. He had 
reached the end of the row, and Olivia 
watched him turn back to the middle. 
He stood and looked at both Concetta’s 
and her picture again, and then he 


said, “Concetta Tagliarda has done an- 
other very remarkable thing here. It’s 
very interesting that her picture should 
be placed next to Olivia Marvin’s, be- 
cause they are at opposite poles. Con- 
cetta has interpreted Wind as she has 
seen and felt it herself. Olivia has used 
an idea — an interesting idea — but her 
work lacks the reality of Concetta’s for 
just that reason.” 

Olivia turned and stared at Concetta, 
who was blushing and twisting the 
pleats of her dirty serge skirt. She was 
staring at the floor. She said nothing, as 
if she were ashamed of her picture. 

Mr. Leavitt was dragging out a chair 


now. “It’s your turn tu pose today, 


Olivia,” he said. 


O LIVIA hated to pose. Sitting there, 
she felt fatter and lumpier than ever, 
but that wasn’t why she suddenly 
wanted to hurry out of the room. She 
knew the other pupils didn’t like her 
because she was much better than they 
were and she was going to be a great 
artist. Today, especially, she didn’t want 
them to look at her —right after Mr. 
Leavitt had told them how much better 
Concetta’s picture was than hers. She 
would say she was too tired to pose . . . 

“Come on, Olivia, the class is wait- 
ing,” said Mr. Leavitt. His glasses had 
slid down to the end of his thin pointed 
nose, so that Olivia could really see his 
eyes. They were a mild, cloudy blue 
and very kind. A lot of little red lines 
wiggled arounc the blue part. Then 
Mr. Leavitt smiled and right away 
Olivia was sure that he knew she didn’t 
want to pose. He almost seemed to be 
waiting for her to say, “I’m tired, do I 
have to?” And so she lifted her head 
and moved forward, ready to fool him. 

“How do you want me to pose?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Leavitt made her sit with her 
back to the class, so that she was fac- 
ing her own picture. The room was 
very quiet, and she could-feel the pres- 
sure of the children’s eyes on her 
shoulders. 

She listened to Mr. Leavitt’s soft 
voice as he walked around the tables, 
criticizing. Her own eyes shifted from 
her picture to Concetta’s and back 
again. Then they slid to where the coats 
hung opposite the lockers in the corri- 
dor beyond, The one on the end hook — 
it might have been Concetta’s — was of 
faded red wool. The edge of the collar 
shone a little and also the cuffs. Part 
of the lining had ripped; and it hung 
in a lopsided triangle below the hem. 
Beyond, Olivia could see her own coat, 
with the fuzz of the tweed so thick 
that it stood almost separate from the 
surface. 

Olivia turned her eyes swiftly toward 
her own picture. “It’s good, it’s good,” 





she repeated to herself, but her glance 
kept wavering back to Concetta’s pic- 
ture. Suddenly she shivered. How queer 
that she should grow cold just from 
looking at it, because the room was 
warm, And then, although she was star- 


ing at the picture, she could feel the. 


sight of Concetta’s coat pressing into 
the corner of her vision. The worn col- 
lar, the hanging hem, the sagging 
seams. 

Concetta really-knew what it was to 
be cold. Her picture was good because 
it made Olivia believe in a bitter wind 
that had never blown upon her. Olivia 
hadn’t painted anything she felt — like 
Leslie, or the hand-me-down dress. 
She had painted Boreas, something she 
had only read about. Why, she didn’t 
even believe in a wind god! She had 
painted Boreas only to show every one 
in the class how much smarter she was 
than they. 

“OK, Olivia,” Mr. Leavitt said. 
“That’s all for today, class.” 

Her feet sand-heavy, her neck stiff, 
Olivia went back to her place. She 
reached for her open paintbox and 
closed it, for now it was time to go 
home. And she wondered, clouding the 
water with her paintbrush, whether she 
would come back here next week. She 
was aware of Concetta squeezing the 
left-over black paint from her paint- 
brush and closing her paintbox. 

She spoke with great effort. “I think 
your picture is swell, Concetta..” 

“Thank you,” Concetta murmured. 
Olivia looked at the sketch Concetta 
had made of her. “Do you like it, 
Olivia?” the girl asked. 

“Yes—” Olivia said, a little uncer- 
tainly. She knew that the next thing 
she said would matter a great deal to 
Concetta, even though Concetta knew 
she would be a better artist than Olivia 
some day. “I think you made me look 
a lot thinner than I am,” she said. 


5 HE put on her coat and walked up- 
stairs, through the high galleries and 
through the museum doors into the 
abrupt winter sunlight. She looked 
across Huntington Avenue to a row of 
dingy brick houses. She noticed how 
the chimneys stuck up at different levels 
and how the big icicles hung down over 
the eaves in the same jagged way; 
how the lines of the trolley wires ran 
parallel to the line of the roofs and to 
the gray stripe of the sidewalk. Be- 
tween the two lines moved the bright 
orange trolley. 

Olivia thought, I must paint that next 
time; it’s a good design. And then she 
ran eagerly beside Concetta to catch 
the trolley. 


Reprinted from McCall's with ission 
of the author. Copyright, MoCalle, 1946. 
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HEN it comes to losing friends and 

irking people, I can’t be beat. My 
list of sore readers runs longer than the 
formula for atom bombs. 

And now it’s the Deep South — 
I've got em on my list. All because I 
didn’t name a Deep South team on my 
basketball honor rol] (February 10 col- 
umn. ) 

Ken Mathis, of Poly High, Fort 
Worth, Texas, yells “What's wrong with 
Texas Wesleyan College? All they've 
done so far is win 23 out of 25 games 
and place three men among the nation’s 
10 top scorers. 

“Clift McNeely, ‘the man of a million 
shots,’ is leading the nation with 509 
points in 23 games, while ‘Easy’ Par- 
ham is third with 411 points.” 


“J. D. H.,” of Dallas, Texas, claims” 


I pulled a “terrific boner” in failing to 
mention the University of Texas, “which 
has lost only one game at current writ- 
on” 

The entire Senior I Class of Marengo 
County High, of Thomaston, Alabama, 
wants me to know that ‘way down 
South in the land of cotton they think 
I'm a rat for overlooking Alabama. 

“The Crimson Tide’s record at the 
time your article appeared was 14 wins 
and no losses. Since then Kentucky 
‘lucked’ out a 48-37 victory over the 
Tide. But we still feel they should have 
been listed.” 

Bill Coan, of Ashland, Wisconsin, 
wants to know why I didn’t pick Wis- 
consin. “You picked Illinois in sixth 
place. Yet in the Western Conference 
ratings at present Wisconsin leads the 
pack with Illinois behind.” 

Now you know what I meant ,when 
I said it was crazy to pick the nation’s 
“best” teams in the middle of the sea- 
son. There are just too many good 
teams and too many upsets. 

My biggest. mistake, it seems, was 
picking Illinois over Wisconsin. But 
Illinois fooled the experts this season. 
Everybody expected ‘em to cop the 
national championship. They had four 
of their famous “Whiz Kids” back from 
the war and, in addition, Dike Eddle- 
man, the greatest high school player 
in the land back in 1941. 

But Illinois never really got going. 
I picked them No. 6 on the hunch 
they'd come along fast in mid-season 
and nose out Wisconsin. 

Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor. 
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What matters in the long run is 


. . - and you can play it BETTER with 
BETTER PLAYING EQUIPMENT! 


Every year when the baseball season gets under way, new stars. appear, 
new names are in the news, players who began playing on the school 
grounds, in the park, on any lot in town. Remember, BETTER EQUIPMENT 
HELPS YOUR GAME, and that’s the kind, the only kind, that MacGregor 
Goldsmith makes. See your MacGregor Goldsmith dealer. 


Wace (frsgor Gold Swath 


R icon 


‘Scores in Every Field of Sport’’ 





TS TEMPERAMENT that de- 
| seoys your poise and sanity. If 

your friends were all as placid as 
cows, you could settle down to a cow- 
like contentment, too. But your 
chums are no cows. They have as 
many little feelings that can be ruf- 
fled as Borden’s Elsie has hairs on 
her handsome hide. 

You have a misunderstanding with 
Cliff, and months later when the 
incident is ancient history, Cliff still 
won't speak to you. Cliff's stubborn- 
ness isn’t logical; it’s just tempera- 
ment. Whenever you don’t jump into 
Eric’s plans, he blows up — until he 
gets his own way. Eric’s victories 
show no power of persuasion; they 


BOY dates GIRL 


just show temperament. You even 
have a little of that dangerous stuff 
yourself. 

You know that if you could handle 
these flare-ups in temperament in 
your friends and in yourself, you’d 
be equal to any situation. But how 
does one tackle such a sly fellow as 
Mr. T.? Let’s get down to cases. 


Q. I went with a boy all last summer. 
When school started, Cliff and I broke 
up. Now I’m beginning to like him 





How fo win a chick with a clever trick 


1. An amateur magician, you're giving a 
special show for your dream queen. You’ve 
coached your trusty rabbit, Ajax, to pop 
“miraculously” out of the hat at your sig- 
nal. Another gal-impressing trick is your 
trim Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. You pronounce mystic words (and rap 
for Ajax), then Presto! But no rabbit ap- 
pears! Jeepers, and you thought the act 
was down pat. Your face blazes, but she’s 
not aware. She’s under the spell of your 
handsome Arrow Tie. 


2. While she watches closely, you show 
the “empty” hat and prove there’s nothing 
up your sleeve. The latter is a fine way to 
display your handsome Arrow Shirt— 
Mitoga cut for fit and Sanforized-labeled 
for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 


A\ 
ree 4 \. bee 


4. She says Ajax had stage fright and 
needs to rehearse without an audience. You 
don’t have to be Houdini to figure your 
next move! MORAL: When your romance 
scheme looks tragic, use a little Arrow 
Magic. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs » Underwear + Sports Shirts 





again, but he won't even talk to me. 
My friends say he still likes me, but is 
just too stubborn to give in. What can 
I do? 


A. The worst thing about these tus- 
sles with temperament is that Mr. T. 
seldom listens to reason. You like Cliff; 
he likes you, but he won't say hello. 
That certainly isn’t reasonable. Think 
back to last September to figure out 
when Cliff's contrariness started. Could 
it have been your fault? (Boys and 
girls stop going with each other every 
day in the week, but it’s usually a 
thanks - for - the - memory parting and 
leaves no hard feelings.) Did you bring 
on a quarrel by criticizing Cliff's 
friends? Did you ever snub him when 
there were other people present? Did 
you refuse to understand when Cliff 
couldn’t keep a date because of a job 
or football practice? If you hurt Cliff's 
pride in any one of these ways, his re- 
fusal to pay any attention to you now 
is easier to understand. 

If you were at fault, it’s going to 
take a sincere apology on your part to 
set things right. Without trying to ex- 
cuse yourself admit to Cliff that you 
were wrong. If he has any spark of 
that old feeling left, he'll come around. 

If it’s impossible to start a conversa- 
tion with him, write him a note: 

Dear Cliff, 

Last fall I called you self-centered 
because you insisted on going to foot- 
ball practice instead of taking me to 
Margie’s picnic. I want to apologize, 
Cliff. The team’s terrific record this 
year—thanks to you-shows. how wrong 
I was. 

Of course, it’s possible that no one 
was really to blame. Maybe you and 
Cliff just lost interest in each other, and 
Cliff is now playing Mr. Hard-to-Get 
for the fun of it. In such a case, if you 
chase after Cliff or if you sit around 
and look melancholy, Cliff will figure 
he’s even more important than he'd 
imagined. But if you take no notice of 
his stubborn silence, always appear 
friendly and interested — but not over- 
anxious — Cliff will be obliged to snap 
out of his temperamental state. 


Q. What do you do about a boy who 
explodes every time you don’t want to 
do something he suggests? Every time 
I don’t agree with Eric, he becomes 
furious. It’s not that he’s really angry 
but he knows that if he makes enough 
fuss, he'll be able to wind me around 
his little finger. 


A. Try not giving in next time. You 
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say Eric only “explodes” because he 
knows you'll give in. Suppose he real- 
ized his ranting and raving would do 
him no good at all? No one enjoys 
shouting at a stone wall. But as long 
as you're persuaded by Eric’s tantrums, 
he'll keep on shouting. 

Next time you disagree with his ideas 
or plans, don’t be a “girl who can’t say 
no.” Say it and stick by it. But say it 
calmly and offer to discuss your rea- 
sons with Eric. If you let your own 


ly fy Ted 


temper fly, you'll only make matters 
worse. Eric will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if he can’t get a “yes” out 
of you, he can at least get a rise. 

It’s true that if you say firmly, “No, 
Eric, I can’t go bowling tonight be- 
cause I have to memorize my lines for 
the Junior Play,” Eric may go into a 
case of the sulks or threaten never to 
darken your door agairi. But he seems 
too set on having your company to carry 
out such threats. Actually, you'll be 
doing Eric a great service if you re- 
quire him to act as an adult instead of 
a spoiled child. When Eric finishes 
schoo] and sets out to make good in the 
career he chooses, hell ruin his own 
chances if he tries to bully people into 
doing what he wants. 


Q. What does a girl do when she’s on 
a double date with a couple who think 
every evening should end with a necking 
sessionP 


A. The hamburgers were good. The 
moon is bright. And Stan and Vera have 
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just started getting “cuddly.” You look 
at Sandy, and he looks at you. ???????? 
You're beginning to suspect that Sandy 
McKellar is more than just another 
date. You've a hunch he might be the 
lad you'd like to have monopolizing your 
front porch all summer. 

You know that if you freeze up, run 
home, or start preaching, you'll make 
Sandy uncomfortable, and you won't 
be very calm yourself. On the other 
hand, if you follow Stan and Vera’s ex- 
ample, Sandy may size you up as a 
“hot number” and treat you accord- 
ingly. 

It’s hard, but not impossible, to stick 
by your guns without ruffling any- 
body’s feelings. Does it bother you to 
order cherry ice cream when everyone 
else orders strawberry? You simply tell 
the waiter, “Cherry, please.” No one 
minds. The party goes on. 

It's really not so different to tell 
Sandy: “No necking please. I'm allergic 
to it.” Both orders are simply a matter 
of sticking by your own tastes or stand- 
ards, no matter what the rest of the 
company is having. Of course, you 
can’t expect Sandy to sit silently twid- 
dling his thumbs in the far corner of 
a rumble seat. If ever you could keep 
up a lively conversation, now's the 
time to prove it. 
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BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHTS 


sold than any other make. 
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FOR YOUR 10¢ 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL ce BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 
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Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
40% ~~ Lowest prices. Free 


cards sample kit. Write today to 
PRinToRArT,, 425 E. Elm 8&t., 
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South Africa Issues 
‘Royal Visit’ Stamps 


The Union of South Africa has issued 
three new stamps in commemoration of 
the visit of the Royal Family to that 
country. 

The threepenny postage stamp shown 
below is printed in blue. It shows the 
Royal Princesses, Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose. On either side of them are 
a springbok and an aloe plant. A spring- 
bok is a small antelope of South Africa. 

The twopenny stamp shows King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, while 
the onepenny stamp is a bust photo of 
the King. 

The Royal Family sailed from Ports- 
mouth, England, for Capetown, South 
Africa, on Feb. 1 aboard the battleship 
Vanguard. They are making a goodwill 
tour of this British dominion of 11,000,- 
000 persons. 

Arriving in Capetown on Feb. 17, 
the Royal Family received an ovation 
from the celebrating citizens and then 
made plans to visit the various com- 
munities in the Union. Their tour will 
last two months. 





— Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 







What a Relief 


Horace Greeley famous, newspaper 
editor, had a long-standing feud with 
a rival New York editor. Said gentle- 
man once boasted to a banquet audi- 
ence, “Greeley had every advantage as 
a boy. I, on the other hand, am purely 
a self-made man.” Greeley jumped to 
his feet and declared, “My worthy col- 
league has just relieved the Almighty 


of a terrific responsibility.” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 








For Your Guidance 
, When Ordering Stamps 
accept stamp advertisement 
only from pa a and wrustwerthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ovals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in oddition to any 
free stamps or stamps you, pay for in advance, u 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for a Fe return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. you do not intend to 
buy any of the “ap ed stamps return them 
promptly, being coretul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International ae Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated 
deseriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cate- 
logues “‘Philately’s Enecyelopedia’’—Given te appil- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot tneludes Indo China Airmail 


Sehalacsil 

















(showing captured war 


**voleano"’ stamp, 
ALL ONLY 10c to 


Australia, also 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. 
approval applicants. 
4. _D. HEREFORD, r. oO. Sox 107-8, },_ Northridge, Cal. 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B 
Toronto, Canada. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish C ‘ative Collecti 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel. 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. : 

129-A William Street, New York City 

















RAYMAX, 
DIFFERENT 
INDIA 3¢ | 


22 yintaie 


| BRANDWEIN STAMP CO. Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


GIANT TANNOU OU TOUVA & 29 others 


All genuine and different ONLY 5c to buyers of our 
bargain approvals. 


JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 
ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to seems 
boa By Cyprus, Malta, Dominica and othe 
¥ Se with pictorial & commemorative aporevals. 


LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A., N.Y. cs | 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 
50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers, native chiefs, and jungle villages 
All for 10¢ to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP CO., Dept. H., Detroit 23, Michigan. 









































FREE—Seychelles & War Traitors 
Beautiful Soveaien Islands ‘Palm Tree’, also ‘Rogues 
Gallery ‘Lot’ with Hitler and Petain Sta . Norway 
Quisling issue, Jap issue for Philippt Snake & 
Lion Stamps, war stamps, Asta, Oceanica, Giant Trav- 
encore, etc. ALL FREE for 3c postage. Fine aapnevess. 
Premium Service, 524 St., d, Me 


FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle 

also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 
with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. Schu- 
chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, N.Y. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, a Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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That's a Tall One 


For this tall tale, Mr. Garza was 
awarded the title of World Champion 
Liar of 46 by the Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, Liar’s Club: 
“I leeve in San Antonio. I have been 
for the last fifteen years. I like to fish 
a lot and have seen a lot of peculiar 
things in my life during the fishing sea- 
son, | was fishing on One occasion and 
caught one fish on my hook but he try 
to get away from my line. It took me 
about 45 minutes to get him away from 
the surface. Well, he work so hard 
when I get him in the boat, he was 
sweating!” 

Quote 


Soap Opera 


The current soap shortage justifies 
reviving Julius Tannen’s classic about 
the couple who furnished a 12-room 
house on premiums redeemed for soap 
coupons. Whenever they had the op- 
portunity they’d brag about their acu- 
men and show the visitors around to a 
few of the rooms, emphasizing precise- 
ly how many soap coupons each chair, 
sofa, or carpet “cost.” 

“We've been here a number of 
times,” one said, “but you've only 
shown us five of the twelve rooms — 
what about the other seven rooms?” 

“Oh, those,” shrugged the groom, 


that’s where we keep the soap!” 


Hy Gardner. Parade 


It’s So Destructive 


Composer Edward MacDowell was 
inveigled by an adoring mother into 
listening to her child’s rendition of his 
composition, “To a Wild Rose.” The 
litle girl struggled through it painfully. 

“Doesn’t she play adorably, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell?” .beamed the proud mother. 
“And just think, I taught her to play it 
all by myself.” 

“Fine,” smiled the composer. “But 
you shouldn’t have taught her to pull it 
up so by the roots.” 

Cleesmate 


Greedy! 








After an interview with a group of 
correspondents, Ann Sheridan took 
ave of the press by kissing the boys 
goodbye. She asked the first man which 
Paper he represented, then kissed him 
on the cheek. The next man got two 
kisses because he wrote for two news- 
papers. When she asked the third re- 
porter whom he wrote for, the man told 

“I represent the Associated Press, 


which serves more than 1200 papers.” 
Andrew B. Hecht, Motion Picture 











Weight’s No Object 


Man: ¥d like to buy a book. 

Clerk: What would you like, sir, 
something light? 

Man: It doesn’t matter. I have my 


car with me. 


Wyandotte Pantograph, Wyandotte H. 8., 
Kaneat City, Kan. 


You Don’t Say! 


“I hear,” said Congressman Fog- 
horn, “that a campaign is under way 
in the Midwest for an honest count of 
ballots.” 

“Ah hah!” exclaimed Senator Blather, 
“another of those threats by the radi- 
cals to overthrow our present form of 
government!” 

Classmate 


Character Study 


A distinguishec character actor had a 
large photo of Wordsworth prominently 
displayed in his dressing room. A visit- 
ing friend remarked, rather surprised, 
“I see you are an admirer of Words- 
worth.” 


“Who's Wordsworth?” asked the 
actor. 

“Why, that’s his picture. Wordsworth, 
the poet.” 


“Oh,” asked the actor, “is that old 
fellow a poet? I got him for a study in 


wrinkles.” 
Counter Points 
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Or His Lawyer 


In the film Humoresque, made from 
Fannie Hurst’s famous story, Oscar 
Levant plays a Brahms piano concerto. 
While making the picture, producer 
Jerry Wald asked, “Can’t you cut that 
concerto to two minutes?” 

“Sure,” replied the acidulous Oscar, 
“but you'll be hearing from Brahms in 


. ” 
the morning. 
Counterpoimts 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


Drama: “““ Boomerang. ““ The Year- 
ling. “““ 13 Rue Madeleine. ~~~ It’s A 
Wonderful Life. “““ The Best Years of 
Our Lives. “ The Wicked Lady. ~ Abie’s 
Irish Rose. ““ The Razor’s Edge. “ The 
Chase. “ The Locket. “”“ Pursued. “” 
Swell Guy. “The Macomber Affair. ~~ 
Stairway to Heaven. ““ Humoresque. “ 
Sinbad the Sailor. ~~“ The Beginning or the 
End. “ The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. “” 
The Sea of Grass. “ Stallion Road. 

Comedy: “““ The Farmer's Daughter. 
~~ It Happened on Fifth Avenue. “ Sud- 
denly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. “ My 
Brother Talks to Horses. “ Easy Come, 
Easy Go. 

Musical: ““Song of Scheherazade. ~ 
The Fabulous Dorseys. ““ Song of the 
South. ~ Till the Clouds Roll By. 

Mystery: “ Calcutta. ~~“ The Red House. 
~~ Lady in the Lake. “ Dead Reckoning. 

Western: ~ California. 
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COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
} ing at the first scratchy 
. “tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief $ important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 


Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy @ 





Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 


EVERYWHERE 











Coordination, timing, agility, spring—if an athlete has two or three 
of these attributes he may be a fairly good jumper. But to be really 
good—he has to have them all! And that principle applies to almost 
everything—including good things to eat. PLANTERS PEANUTS have 
reached a new high in popularity because they have everything: flavor, 
crispness, freshness—and vitamins to spare. Yes, PLANTERS has them 
all—and gives them to you in a generous bagful that costs only a nickel. 
Get your vitamins the tasty way—with PLANTERS. And get acquainted 
now with that new star among energy foods—PLANTERS MIXED NUTS 


—available in 10c bags or in vacuum-sealed glass jars. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


They Meet in Moscow (pp. 5, 6) 


How will the Big Four Ministers decide the future of 
Germany? It is now plain that the 65 million Germans 
cannot be fed indefinitely through Anglo-American sub- 
sidies. Germany must manufacture or perish. If she does 
manufacture, Russia will immediately present her bill for 
reparations, 

France is scared over the possibility of a return of Ger- 
many to a centralized industry. She might combine with 
Russia to counter-balance the Anglo-American plan of re- 
vival. This possible division augurs a long drawn out negotia- 
tion. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why do the American and British policies coincide in their 
attitude towards the future of Germany? Why do the French 
feel alarmed at the thought of the return of an industrial- 
ized Germany? How can German industry be restored for 
the benefit of Central Europe without building up her 
war potential? 

Recently it was reported that the British and French are 
negotiating a treaty of alliance. Is this move calculated to 
make France more receptive to the return of an industrial- 
ized Germany? What part of Germany has France demand- 
ed to which the United States has indicated approval? 

Two blocs of opposite interests will be constantly in evi- 
dence during the Moscow meeting. What are the fears and 
suspicions that separate the Western and Slavic blocs? Have 
any suggestions been made to calm the suspicions? What 
can you suggest to promote good will between the blocs? 
Are the Department of State broadcasts to the Soviet Union 
steps in the right direction to break down the iron curtain 
between the Americans and Russians? 


Johnny Appleseed (p. 7) 

In all probability John Chapman was “tetched.” He 
liked to walk barefoot in the coldest of days and plant the 
seeds that he had gotten from the cider-presses of Western 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Parents and Children (p. 13-14, 21) 
40-Minute Lesson Plan 


In “Dear Madame Chenkin” and “Bitter Wind” we see 
two children, a boy and a girl, from widely different en- 
vironments. Olivia Marvin was the daughter of a professor 
of ancient history at Harvard, living in Cambridge. Because 
of her father’s professional position, she had had the advan- 
tage of living abroad, and of being exposed to the work 
of European artists. She attended a private school. 

“Sonny” came from a completely different kind of home. 
His father was a Russian immigrant, a Socialist, and a news- 
paper delivery man. Sonny’s mother took in sewing. Later 
both parents ran the “Anita” — a roominghouse. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1, What Sonny’s and Olivia’s background had in common. 
2. Their parents’ ambitions for their children. 
3. The children’s reactions. 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 

1. Background of the children — How do you know that 
both Sonny and Olivia are city children? What advantages 
do many city children have over country children, in the 
way of exposure to the arfs? What two arts are mentioned 
in these pieces? Do you think that Olivia and Sonny were 
both sincerely interested in their studies? How do you think 
Madame Chenkin and Mr. Leavitt compared as teachers? 
What were Madame Chenkin’s virtues as a teacher? Her 
defects? What were Mr. Leavitt's? 

Both Sonny’s and Olivia’s people were poor. What make- 
shifts did Olivia have to accept because of her father’s low 
pay? What were the makeshifts in Sonny’s home? Which 
family made a greater effort to conceal its poverty? Can you 
explain this? 

Which characters were more alike — Sonny and Olivia, or 
Sonny and Concetta? What kind of people did Sonny's 
family associate with? What kind do you suppose Olivia's 
parents’ friends were? 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Pennsylvania. Even the Indians felt something of the su- 
pernatural about him because they never harmed him. His 
ritual of scattering seed impressed everybody. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Johnny Appleseed was a conservationist at a time when 
every farmer in the Ohio Valley regarded trees as back- 
breaking nuisances. What are some of the effects of level- 
ling timber in a farming region? In many European coun- 
tries, trees may not be cut down without government sanc- 
tion even if they grow on your land. Why? 

Why have the principles of conservation taken hold slowly 
on the average American farmer? Do you think that we 
are making more progress towards conservation today? 

It is much easier for the government to introduce a con- 
servation program in the name of national] defense than in 
the name of posterity. The TVA was declared constitutional 
because the courts linked it up with national defense. The 
rigid government control over uranium and other fissionable 
matter is another illustration of this fact. Would the govern- 
ment be justified in following through a strong policy of con- 
servation in regard to oil and natural gas and timber? 


National Budget (pp. 8, 9) 


Many Republican candidates in the last election prom- 
ised the voters a deep cut in taxes “across the board.” Can 
they deliver the goods? The President’s budget measure 
last January made it plain that his proposed expenses for 
rufining the Government prohibit tax reductions. Some Re- 
publicans propose slashing the budget by 6 billion dollars 
and others by 4.5 billion dollars in order to make some tax 
reduction possible. It will be up to Congress to pass the final 
budget after debating the points raised by the President, the 
various cabinet heads in charge of administering their de- 
partments, and the Republican leadership. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

How do you account for the fact that, until] President Tru- 
man announced a balanced budget for the next fiscal year, 
this country’s budget has remained unbalanced for 16 years? 
Where did the money come from to cover the expenditures? 

What percentage of the President’s budget may be di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the war? 

We are now in boom times and yet we find it difficult to 
balance the budget. What would happen if unemployment 
increased and profits declined? How would the Government 
then meet the problem of getting money to carry on its 
business? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. They Meet in Moscow—1b; 2c; 3d; 4a; 5a. 
Il. National Budget—1b; 2c; 3a; 4b; 5b. 
Ill. Faces in Review—1. Paul Ramadier; 2. Ernest Bevin. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 20) 
Once Over F.P.A.: A-3; B-3; C-3; D-1; E-3. 
Who Is Olivia?: 1-b; 2-c; 3-d; 4-a; 5-b; 6-h. 
Maladjusted Malaprops: Virtuously, butlership, prospective, 
dinghy, frijoles. ‘i 
Opposites Attract: 1-c; 2-d; 3-f; 4-a; 5-g. 
Word Game: Horseplay, corny, slick chick, licorice stick. 


For.English Classes 


(Concluded) 


2. Their parents’ ambitions for their children. Why do 
you think Olivia’s parents wanted her to become an artist? 
Do you consider that Olivia was really talented? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. Do you think Sonny was? What do you 
think Olivia got out of her art lessons? Was it art for art’s 
sake, or art for appearance’s sake? Why do you think Sonny 
was so willing to take voice lessons? Do you think he had 
any talent? Why was Sonny’s father so ambitious for his 
children? Or was it ambition? Was he merely trying to help 
Madame Chenkin? What about his mother? Do you think 
that both Olivia’s and Sonny’s parents’ wishes for their chil- 
dren were natural? Explain. 

3. The children’s reactions. Explain why Olivia’s art was 
more in the head than in the heart. Do you think this was 
true of Concetta? Explain your answer. Do you think that 
Sonny's change from voice to piano indicated a real intcresi 
in music? Which of the children mentioned would be most 
likely to become a successful artist? Give reasons for your 
answer. Do you think that Sonny was at all affected by his 
father’s Socialism? Do you think Olivia was affected by her 
parents’ attitudes? What were her parents’ attitudes most 
likely to be? Do you think Sonny would be likely to become 
a Socialist when Khe grew up? Why? What was his attitude 
toward his father and mother? Who was the more con- 
ventional of the two — Olivia or Sonny? Would Olivia prob- 
ably be an art teacher? Why? 


Second Time Around (p. 17) 


How much time do you usually spend on revising your 
own compositions? 

What do you do when you revise? What kind of changes 
do you make? 

Do you think that after you have revised a composition it 
is noticeably better? 

Bring the original and the revised copies of your current 
or next composition to class for discussion. Exchange papers 
with your neighbor, and note revisions on his work. Post 
the paper generally judged to be the one that profited most 
through revisions. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 17, 1947 


For Social Studies 

Special Issue: Highways and Motor Transport 

Superhighways for the United States. 

Splitting Up America: The Problem of Interstate 
Trade Barriers. 

Automobiles, Trucks, and ‘Buses Around the World: 
A Postwar Survey. 


For English Classes 

A Special Issue on Irish Literature 

The Black Bottle, by Seumas O’Brien. 

Erin Awakens — Irish Literature, by Joan Coyne 
The Green Bough — Poetry 

Clay — A Short Story by James Joyce 
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Reeducation In Japan 


The Report of the United States Educational Mission 


HEN the United Nations de- 

feated the Axis powers, they 

took upon themselves the task of 
reorienting the educational systems in 
the defeated countries in accordance 
with democratic principles and prac- 
tices. Hence, in each of these countries, 
particularly in Germany and Japan, 
American military government authori- 
ties summoned experts from the United 
States to assist them in this process. 

But the reconstitution of the ‘edu- 
cational system of any country is both 
difficult and delicate. It requires the 
most far-sighted wisdom available. 
Hence the decision on the part of our 
Government to send to Japan and Ger- 
many educational missions composed 
of representative leading educators to 
evaluate these nations’ shattered schools 
and to offer recommendations as to the 
development of educational systems 
which would assure the establishment 
of democracy in these countries. 

The Educational Mission to Japan 
consisted of twenty-seven persons rep- 
resenting all branches and levels of 
education under the chairmanship of 
president George D. Stoddard of the 
University of Illinois. The mission left 
the United States in March. 1946, and 
spent approximately one month in 
Japan, An abstract of its report, as pre- 
sented in International Conciliation for 
January, 1947, follows: 


Aims and Content 


Morals, which in Japanese education 
occupy a separate place, and have 
tended in the past to promote submis- 
siveness, should be differently con- 
strued and should interpenetrate all 
phases of a free people’s life. Manners 
that encourage equality, the give-and- 
take of democratic government, the 
ideal of good workmanship in daily 
life — all these are morals in the wider 
sense. They should be developed and 
practiced in the varied program and 
activities of the democratic school. 

Books in the fields of geography and 
history will have to be rewritten to 
recognize mythology for what it is, and 
to embody a more objective viewpoint 
in textbooks and reference materials. 
On the lower levels more use should 
be made of the community and local 
resources; at the higher levels com- 
petent scholarship and research should 

encouraged in various ways. 

The program in health instruction 
and physical education is basic to the 





educational program as a whole. Medi- 
cal examinations, instruction in nutri- 
tion and public health, the extension 
of the physical education and recrea- 
tion program to the university level, 
and the replacement of equipment as 
rapidly as possible are recommended. 
At all levels vocational education 
should be emphasized. A variety of 
vocational experiences is needed under 
well trained staff members, with an 
emphasis °m technology and its sup- 
porting arts and sciences. The contrib- 
ution of artisans and workers should 
find a place in the social studies pro- 
gram, and opportunities for originality 
and creativity should be provided. 


Language Reform 


Encouragement should be given to 
those who recognize the value of lan- 
guage reform, not only in the educa- 
tional program, bu’ also for the de- 
velopment of the Japanese people 
throughout future generations. 

It is recommended that some form 
of Romaji (the Roman alphabet equiva- 
lents of Japanese writing) be brought 
into common use. It is proposed that 
a language commission made up of 
Japanese scholars and educational 
leaders be formed promptly in order 
that a comprehensive program may be 
announced within a reasonable period. 
The commission would formulate a plan 
for introducing Romaji into the schools 
and into the life of the community and 
nation through newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books, and other writings, and 
study the means of bringing about a 
more democratic form of the spoken 
language. 


Administration 


Control of the schools should be 
widely dispersed rather than highly 
centralized as at present. The observ- 
ance of ceremonies in the reading of 
the Imperia! Rescript and obeisances 
to the Imperial Portrait in the schools 
are regarded as undesirable. 

In order to provide for greater par- 
ticipation by the people, it is proposed 
to create educational agencies elected 
by popular vote, at both local and 
prefectural levels. Such agencies would 
be granted considerable power in the 
approval of schools, the licensing of 
teachers, the selection of textbooks — 
power now centralized in the Ministry 
of Education. 


3-T 






There is proposed an upward re- 
vision of compulsory education in 
schools to be tax-supported, co-educa- 
tional and tuition-free, such education 
to cover nine years of schooling, or 
until the boy or girl reaches the age 
of sixteen. These schools should pro- 
vide general education for all, includ- 
ing vocational and educational guid- 
ance. It is proposed further that a 
three-year “upper secondary school” be 
established, free of tuition costs, in 
time to be co-educational, and provid- 
ing varied opportunities for all who 
wish to continue their education, 

Private schools under the proposal 
would retain full freedom, except that 
they would be expected to conform 
to the minimum standards necessary 
to assure ready transfer by the pupil 
from one school to another, whether 
public or private. 


Teaching 


Teaching methods emphasizing 
memorization, conformity, and a verti- 
cal system of duties and loyalties 
should be modified to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking, the development of 
personality, and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Normal schools should be modified 
so as to provide the kinds of teachers 
needed. They should admit students 
only after completion of a course in 
the upper secondary school. The re- 
organized normal schools should be- 
come four-year institutions; they would 
continue general education and provide 
adequate professional training for 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

School administrators and supervisors 
should have a professional education 
equivalent to that for teachers and 
should have, in addition, such special 
preparation as will fit them for their 
assigned duties. 


Adult Education 


During this period of crisis for the 
Japanese people, adult education is of 
paramount importance, for a demo- 
cratic state places much responsibility 
on each citizen. 

The schools are but one agency or 
adult education, but through parent- 
teacher activities, evening and exten- 
sion classes for adults, and the open- 
ing of buildings to a variety of com- 
munity activities, adult education may 
be fostered. 

Another important institution for 
adult education is the public library. 
It is recommended that central public 
libraries, with branches, be established 
in the larger cities, and that appropri- 
ate arrangements be made for library 
service in all prefectures. 

In addition, organizations of all 
kinds, including community and pro- 











at 


fessional societies, labor unions, and 
political groups, should be helped to 
use effectively the techniques of forum 
and discussion. 


Higher Education 


For a period of years following the 
First World War currents of liberal 
thought were fostered largely by men 
and women educated in the colleges 
and universities of Japan. Higher edu- 
cation now has the opportunity of 
again setting a standard of free 
thought, bold inquiry. and hopeful ac- 
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tion for the Japanese people. To fulfill 
these purposes, higher education 
should become an opportunity for the 
many, not a privilege of the few. Ex- 
cept for examining the qualifications 
of a proposed institution of higher edu- 
cation before it is permitted to open 
its doors, the governmental agency 
should have practically no control over 
institutions of higher education. 
Establishment of economic and aca- 
demic freedom for faculties in institu- 
tions of higher education is of primary 
importance. For the student, the free- 
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dom which should be guaranteed is 
freedom of access, on the basis of merit, 
to all levels of higher studies. Finan- 
cial help should be given. Freedom of 
access to higher institutions should be 
provided immediately for all women 
now prepared for advanced study. 

The extension of libraries, research 
facilities, and institutes is recommend- 
ed, Attention needs to be given to the 
improvement of professional education 
in fields such as medicine, school ad- 
ministration, journalism, labor relations, 
and public administration. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, edited 
by Saul K. Padover; Penguin Books, 
1946, 186 pp., 25c. 


Inexpensive, paper-covered reprints 
are never more valuable than when 
they offer for wide sale the best which 
has been written and said by leaders 
who had something worthwhile to of- 
fer posterity. Dr. Padover and Pen- 
guin Books have performed a public 
service by presenting at this time the 
best which has been written by a mas- 
ter-builder of democracy. 

The book contains statements of prin- 
ciples from Jefferson’s correspondence 
and public papers, arranged in chap- 
ters entitled: “Natural Rights of Man,” 
“Principles of Democracy,” “The Con- 
stitution,” “Political Economy,” “So- 
cial Welfare,” “Religion,” and “For- 
eign Affairs.” Selections are identified 
as to source and date, and they have 
not been tampered with either as to 
spelling or occasional contradictions. 
Appendix I contains aximos and dicta 
of Jefferson on a variety of subjects. 
In Appendix II Jefferson’s opinions of 
his contemporaries from John Adams 
to George Wythe are succinctly stated, 
with the source for each. 


Guide to Public Affairs Organizations, 
by Charles R. Read and Samuel Mar- 
ble; Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8, D. C., 1946. 
129 pp., $2. 


This is a paper-covered book which 
lists and describes more than 400 or- 
ganizations with national or interna- 
tional programs in-“the major areas of 
activity in which men are endeavor- 
ing to improve the society in which they 
live.” The guide is divided into eighteen 
chapters covering such fields as “In- 
ternational Affairs and World Order,” 


“Recreation, Arts, and Crafts,” “Edu- 
cation,” “Minorities,” “Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations,” etc. Each section is 
rounded out with a list of readings. 

Libraries will want to add this use- 
ful guide to their shelves. Teachers 
will find it useful in obtaining mate- 
rials from organizations concerned with 
many areas traversed by the social 
studies. 


5000 Years of Art in Western Civiliza- 
tion, by Aline B. Louchheim; Howell, 
Soskin, 1946. 199 pp., $3.50. 


This pictorial history of art from 
early civilization to our own times is 
based upon the immense resources of 
New York City institutions. The au- 
thor is, however, more than a guide to 
art treasures in America’s greatest city. 
She has contributed a compact history 
of civilization as seen through works 
of art. Some 300 monochrome illustra- 
tions are accompanied by non-techni- 
cal text which ties the paintings and 
other art forms to the times in which 
they were created. There is a calendar 
of art and photographs of art objects 
which run through the book and fill 
the gaps in a long, exciting history. 


Conscience on Stage, by Harold Ehren- 
sperger; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947, 238 pp., $2. 


Dr. Ehrensperger has combined his 
interest in the church and drama by 
writing a book in which he offers coun- 
sel to church leaders who would de- 
velop the possibilities of the drama for 
teaching moral values. A doctor of di- 
vinity and editor of Motive, official 
magazine of the Methodist Student 
Movement, he has studied the work 
of Max Reinhardt in Europe and has 
lectured widely on the drama at 


American universities. In Conscience on 
Stage he writes with conviction and 
clarity, and without a trace of dyll- 
ness. Insisting that there is no separate 
religious drama, that serious drama of 
good quality has religious values, he 
has not attempted a detailed analysis 
of producing plays in church. He has 
shown ways in which church use of 
dramatic techniques is different and 
how the director must make the adapta- 
ticns. The appendices include a select- 
ed list of plays for the church and 
parish house, a bibliography on the 
history, technique, production, and 
use of the drama in the church, and 
a model constitution for a dramatic 
group in the church, 


News and Notes 


Foreign Affairs. Your Foreign Policy 
is a quarterly which contains articles on 
U. S. foreign affairs written by univer- 
sity women. The most recent issue (De- 
cember, 1946) consists of eight articles, 
including “Interim Difficulties with the 
Soviet Union,” “U. S. Participation in 
World Organization,” and “The West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The scholarship is on 
a high level, and the subheads make | 
quick reading possible. (Your Foreign 
Policy, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 I St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., $1 a year.) 

Building the Peace is a four-page 
foreign affairs outline, prepared by the 
Department of State. Recent issues have 
been entitled: “What We Are Doing 
in Japan And Why,” “What We Are 
Doing in Germany — And Why,” “Occu- 
pation — Why? What? Where?” The 
attractive format and clarity of lan 
guage are new in official publications. 
This promises to be a real teaching aid 
in modern history courses. 

NAM Bibliography. The 13th Bibli- 
ography of Economic and Social Study 
Material is available from the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Offerings 
include pamphlets, phonograph records, 
radio scripts, and motion pictures. 
(NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N. Y, 20, N. Y.) | 
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